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Views on 


HE loss of life and property from 

traffic accidents in many cities greatly 

exceeds losses resulting from crimes 
and fires, but municipal expenditures for 
traffic accident prevention are only a frac- 
tion of the total police and fire expenditures. 
Much of the responsibility for increase in 
traffic accidents rests squarely upon the chief 
administrator and city council. That cities 
can and are doing something about the prob- 
lem is indicated by the fact that many cities 
have greatly reduced the accident toll. 
Wichita, Kansas, for example, which recent- 
ly won the national grand prize in the traffic 
safety contest for 1945, reduced its traffic 
death rate 45 per cent below the average for 
the three preceding years. Two things that 
every citv can do now are to enter the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest and to co- 
operate with the Safety Division of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police in 
the traffic safety check program starting 
May 15 (p. 121). For the long-range at- 
tack cities should develop and carry out 
a balanced year-round program of accident 
prevention. 

To combat the housing shortage several 
cities have relaxed or revised their building 
regulations to place more emphasis on per- 
iormance standards (p. 118). More ma- 
terials and labor should be available for 
home construction under a recent CPA order 
which will mean postponement of much 
public works construction (p. 110). Ap- 
parently two out of every three cities over 
10,000 population have one or more projects 
for which plans and specifications have been 
completed, and one-fourth of these projects 
are waste disposal facilities, followed closely 
by street and water supply projects (p. 107). 

More than one-half of the cities over 25,- 
000 have one or more employee organiza- 
tions (p. 101), but police affiliation with 
labor unions has recently been prohibited 
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in two large cities and frowned upon in an- 
other (p. 112). Employee groups in five 
cities last month went out on strikes ranging 
from a few hours to one week in duration 
(p. 120). Municipal officials might inform 
employees that absence from duty because 
of a strike will be considered as absence 
without leave and that penalties for such ab- 
sence will be applied. The work week is 
getting shorter, salaries and wages are going 
up, and retirement plans are being adopted 
by more cities (p. 99 and 101). Since 1942 
the median entrance salary for policemen has 
increased 24 per cent and for firemen 19 
per cent (p. 98). 


Toledo, Ohio, voters at a referendum on 
April 11 by a majority of 5,000 votes out of 
<. total of more than 61,000 votes cast ap- 
proved the one per cent income tax which 
the council had adopted on January 28... . 
Eleven per cent of the cities above 5,000 
population adopted one or more locally col- 
lected revenues in 1945 with special service 
charges for refuse collection and sewer ren- 
tals leading the way, followed by amusement 
taxes, business licenses, and utilities taxes 
(p. 111). Several of the larger cities are 
considering taxes on income, motor vehicles, 
and tobacco to augment their revenues (p. 
119). The average monthly bill for resi- 
dences in cities making charges for refuse 
collection is between 50 and 60 cents (p. 
115), and 18 per cent of the cities over 10,- 
000 population now have sewer rentals (p. 
120). 

Trial periods of “no curb parking” in the 
downtown districts of Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia have proved so successful in relieving 
traffic congestion that the bans have been 
made permanent. Cincinnati has provided 
free parking in two large parking lots con- 
nected with the central business district by 
shuttle bus service, and Philadelphia is mak- 
ing a comprehensive survey (p. 117). 
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Trends in Municipal Personnel Problems 


This article summarizes briefly some of the individual city 
personnel data for 1,072 cities over 10,000 population in 
the forthcoming 1946 edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


UNICIPAL employment in 1945 con- 
tinued to decline while total pay- 
rolls increased. The number of em- 

ployees decreased about 2 per cent from 
January, 1944, to October, 1945, but pay- 
rolls for the same period increased over 6 
per cent. The number of fire department 
employees also decreased during 1945 and 
remained consistently lower than the equiv- 
alent figure for police departments. Salaries 
of both police and fire employees increased 
substantially during the five-year period, 
1942 to 1946, with median increases of 24 
and 19 per cent respectively. 

City employees in 53 per cent of 933 cities 
from which information was obtained, as 
compared with 47 per cent in January, 1946, 
work less than 42 hours per week. 

Most cities grant vacations with pay to 
their employees; 14 days a year is the me- 
dian. Fifty-six per cent of the 831 report- 
ing cities have a definite schedule for the 
allowance of sick leave; the median is 14 
days. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the reporting cities 
have some plan for giving veterans pref- 
erence when hiring new employees. 

Retirement systems for some or all city 
hall employees are in effect in 85.4 per cent 
of all cities over 10,000—an increase of 4.4 
per cent over a year ago. 

Information on these personnel develop- 
ments, recently gathered from local officials 
and summarized from Bureau of the Census 
data for all cities over 10,000 population, 
will appear in the 1946 Municipal Year 
Book. While the details cannot be presented 
here, an analysis of trends may give the 
municipal administrator perspective for tac- 
kling his own special personnel problems. 


Employment and Payrolls 


The total number of municipal employees 
in October, 1945, was 861,000 and the total 


payroll was $129,100,000. This is a decrease 
of 18,000 in the number of employees from 


January, 1944, to October, 1946, while pay-.- 


rolls increased $7,600,000 during the same 
period. Between January, 1943, and Octo- 
ber, 1945, the number of municipal employ- 
ees decreased 38,000, or over 4 per cent, 
while salaries increased $16,000,000, or over 
14 per cent. 

Of the 933 cities from which information 
was received, 72 reduced the work week dur- 
ing 1945 for either administrative and cleri- 
cal or for labor employees. Fourteen of these 
cities reduced the work week for both groups, 
but the pay remained the same except in two 
cities where it was reduced. In 30 reporting 
cities where the work week for laborers 
only was reduced, the pay remained the same 
in 22 cities, was reduced in five, raised in 
one, and action is unknown in two cities. In 
28 cities where the work week was reduced 
for administrative and clerical employees 
only, the pay remained the same in 24, was 
raised in one, and action is unknown in 
three. 

A total of 891 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion have an average of 1.65 police employ- 
ees per 1,000 population. Although this 
average is below that of 1.72 for 1943 and 
1.66 for 1944, it nevertheless reverses the 
downward trend that perhaps reached the 
bottom at 1.58 at the start of 1945. The 
1946 national average represents an increase 
of 4 per cent over that for 1945. Policemen 
have received steady increases in salaries 
during the past five years. The median en- 
trance salary paid patrolmen at the start of 
1946 was at least 24 per cent higher than 
it was in 1942. The greatest increase in 
entrance salaries was received by patrolmen 
in cities between 25,000 and 50,000 popula- 
tion averaging $480, or 28 per cent over the 
1941 median salary (see chart). 

The median city over 25,000 population 
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employs 1.26 full-time fire department em- 
ployees for every 1,000 residents. In the 
last five years, the number of full-time em- 
ployees has decreased seven-tenths or one 
employee for each 1,000 population and has 
remained consistently lower than the equiv- 
alent figure for police departments. The 
trends by city-size group reveal that all cities 
except those below 50,000 population have 
smaller departments now than they had in 
1942; the size of departments in very large 
cities, those over 500,000 population, de- 
creased 11 per cent in the last five years; 
and decrease in other population groups 
were less than 7 per cent. 

Salaries paid to uniformed fire department 
employees have increased steadily in the 
five-vear period, 1942-1946. The median en- 
trance salary in all city-size groups is now 
at least 19 per cent higher than in 1942; in 
cities from 25,000 to 50,000 population it is 
28 per cent higher; in cities between 10,000 
and 25,000, 28 per cent higher; and in cities 
between 50,000 and 100,000 population, 21 
per cent higher. With the exception of cities 
in the 50,000 to 100,000 population group, 
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salaries in all city-size groups were increased 
in the year 1945. Increases in median en- 
trance salaries ranged from 3 per cent in 
cities from 250,000 to 500,000 population to 
18 per cent in cities above 500,000 popu- 
lation. 


Hours Worked Per Week 


The length of the regular or normal work 
week for city hall office personnel as of Jan- 
uary, 1946, decreased considerably from Jan- 
uary, 1945. Of 933 cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation from which information was ob- 
tained, 53 per cent, as compared with 47 per 
cent in January, 1945, worked less than 42 
hours per week. In January, 1945, 10.9 per 
cent of the cities from which information 
was obtained reported a work week of 46 to 
59 hours; in January, 1946, this percentage 
dropped to 6.8. The larger cities have con- 
siderably shorter work weeks than the small 
cities. Seventy-six per cent of the cities over 
10,000 population have a work week of less 
than 42 hours. In the cities with popula- 
tions of 10,000 to 25,000 more than one-half 
have a work week in excess of 42 hours. 
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TRENDS IN MEDIAN SALARIES OF PATROLMEN, 1942 To 1946 
The entrance salary is the total paid to uniformed patrolmen during the first 12 months on the force; 
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The median hours worked per week by 
police department employees is 48 for all 
cities over 10,000 population. The eight- 
hour day is in effect in 83 per cent of all 
city police departments. All cities over 100,- 
000 population have an eight-hour day or 
less. In the smaller cities, with their lower 
average police employees per 1,000 popula- 
tion, the effective size of the police depart- 
ment is sometimes increased by lengthening 
the work day. The average shift is 10 hours 
or more per day in 98, or 19 per cent, of 
the cities between 10,000 and 25,000 popu- 
lation for which information is available. In 
approximately one-half of these cities the 
police work 12 hours or more per day. 

Among fire department employees the 
number of hours worked per week varies 
inversely with the size of the city. The 
median for all cities is 84 hours. All except 
16 municipal fire departments operate on a 
two-platoon system; eight of the 16 munici- 
palities operate on a single-platoon system, 
with one day off in three; and eight depart- 
ments operate on a three-platoon system and 
commonly divide the day into three eight- 
hour shifts. 


Saturday Work Schedule 


For the 896 cities over 10,000 population 
for which information is available concern- 
ing Saturday work schedules for administra- 
tive and clerical employees, 83.9 per cent 
have a full staff half a day; 4.6 per cent 
have a full staff all day; 7.7 per cent have 
a skeleton staff half a day; 1.2 per cent have 
a skeleton staff all day; and 2.6 per cent 
(23 cities) do not work on Saturdays. In the 
largest population group (over 500,000), 23.1 
per cent do not work on Saturdays while in 
the lowest population group (10,000 to 25,- 
000) only 1.3 per cent have Saturdays off. 
The skeleton staff seems to predominate in 
the larger cities while a full staff for one-half 
a day is more popular in the smaller cities. 


Overtime Pay 


A wide variety of methods are used by 
cities to compensate employees for work in 
excess of the normal working week. Clerical 
and administrative employees in 236, or 26.2 
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per cent, of the cities reporting receive some 
type of compensation for overtime work, 
while 663 cities reported that they have ne 
plan for payment of overtime. The most 
popular form of paying for overtime worked 
is compensatory time off—the policy in 130 
cities. Seventy-one other cities pay straight 
time; 31 pay time and one-half; one pays 
double time; and three pay time and one- 
half during the week and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. 


With respect to skilled workers 287, or 
56.7 per cent, of the cities reporting pay 
some type of compensation while 219 cities 
have no method of paying for overtime. Of 
these 287 cities, 125 use the straight time 
method; 80 pay time and one-half; 64 give 
compensatory time off; two pay double time; 
and 16 pay time and one-half during the 
week and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Unskilled laborers in 484 cities, or 85.5 
per cent of the cities reporting, receive some 
form of compensation for overtime work 
while no plan is in effect in 82 cities. Straight 
time is paid in 247 cities, time and one-half 
in 163, compensatory time off is given in 
47, double time in four, and 23 allow time 
and one-half for week days and double time 
for Sundays and holidays. 

Straight time is the most common method 
of paying employees for overtime worked. 
Compensatory time off is the next most pop- 
ular method, and among administrative and 
clerical employees it is the most common 
method. Time and one-half for overtime 
worked is most popular among the laborer 
groups. Double time and time and one-half 
for week days and double time for Sundays 
and holidays rank last and are much less 
common. 


Annual Paid Vacations 


Vacations with pay for city hall adminis- 
trative and clerical employees is practically 
universal. All but one of the cities over 
50,000 population grant vacations with pay. 
In cities falling into other population groups 
the percentages are: 25,000 to 50,000, 95 
per cent; and 10,000 to 25,000, 96 per cent. 
The number of days vacation granted ranges 
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from none to 26 days a year, with 14 days 
a year the median. 

Fewer cities grant vacations to unskilled 
laborers. Of 831 reporting cities, 616, or 74 
per cent, grant vacations with pay. The 
number of days allowed ranges from none 
to 26 days; the median for all cities is 12 
days. Most police and fire departments 
grant paid vacations to their employees. The 
median number of days with pay is 14 or 
15 in all cities. In individual cities, how- 
ever, the range is from 2 to 30 days for these 
classes of employees. 


Annual Sick Leave 


Of 831 reporting cities, 648 permit ad- 
ministrative and clerical employees to take 
sick leave, while 183 municipalities have no 
established sick leave policy. The median 
sick leave allowance for the 463 cities with 
definite schedules is 14 days, with extremes 
ranging from four to 90 days. For unskilled 
laborers, 482 reporting cities permit sick 
leaves while 313 cities make no provision 
for such benefits. The median sick leave 
allowance for the 377 cities which have defi- 
nite sick leave schedules is 12 days, with 
the range among individual cities one to 90 
days. Among police department employees 
744 reporting cities permit employees to take 
sick leave while 66 municipalities allow no 
leave. The median sick leave allowance to 
police employees in 513 municipalities with 
a definite sick leave schedule is 15 days, 
with a range among individual cities of 
from three to 75 days. 


Veterans Preference 


A number of cities give preference to non- 
disabled veterans when hiring new employ- 
ees. Of the 678 cities reporting, 474, or 
69.9 per cent, give preference to non-disabled 
veterans and in 204 cities no set policy has 
been established. Several different methods 
of giving preference are followed. by the in- 
dividual cities: 107 give points to veterans 
upon taking an examination; 122 give points 
for passing an examination; 4 waive age 
requirements; 3 waive physical standards; 
and 176 give “general preference” which 
means that all other qualifications being 
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equal a veteran will be given preference. In 
139 cities, or 20.5 per cent, disabled veter- 
ans are given additional preference. 


Retirement Systems 


A total of 904 cities, or 84.3 per cent of 
all cities over 10,000 population, have retire- 
ment systems for some or all employees. 
One year prior the number was 858, or 80 
per cent. In 469 of the 904 cities, all classes 
of employees are included; while in 435 cit- 
ies only part of the employees are covered, 
generally fire and police employes. 

Of the cities with no retirement plan of 
any kind, 94 per cent are in the population 
group between 10,000 and 25,000, but only 
nine cities above 100,000 population have 
failed to establish a retirement program for 
at least part of their employees. In 469 cit- 
ies over 10,000 all employees are covered 
by a retirement system, 286 cities have plans 
for firemen and policemen only, 76 cities 
have plans for firemen only, and 59 cities 
have plans for policemen only, while 14 
cities have provided retirement benefits to 
other groups of employees in combination 
but not to all. 

Nineteen states now have state-adminis- 
tered retirement systems covering municipal 
employees other than school employees, and 
three other states have state systems, cover- 
ing fire employees only. During 1945, 51 
cities joined state-wide retirement systems. 
This brings to 286 the number of cities over 
10,000 population participating in state- 
wide retirement systems. In addition, 84 cit- 
ies with populations below 10,000 joined 
statewide plans during the year. 


Employee Organizations 


One or more employee organizations is 
found in each of the 14 cities over 500,000 
population, and in 96 per cent of all cities 
of more than 25,000. In cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 population nearly 41 per cent of the 
cities have organizations. More than one- 
half of the cities over 25,000 have local 
chapters of two or more national organiza- 
tions, and in several of the largest cities 
there are many local chapters of the same 
national organizations. For example, the 
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AFSCME at the end of 1945 had locals com- 
posed entirely of police officers in 49 cities 
over 10,000 population, 18 of these having 
been established during 1945. 

During 1945 the employees of 28 cities 
over 10,000 population organized chapters 
of the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (AFL) but organ- 
izations in 11 cities were discontinued. Em- 
ployees of six cities organized locals of the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America (CIO) and the chapter of one city 
became inactive. The International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters (AFL) organized locals 
in 21 cities during 1945 while chapters in 
two cities disbanded. Municipal employee 
organizations which are not affiliated with 
any national group were established for the 
first time in 19 cities during 1945; this 
brings to 143 the number of cities having 
nonaffiliated organizations of city employees. 

Of the 952 cities reporting, 800 do not 
have a written policy covering management- 
employee relations established through nego- 
tiation between employee representatatives 
and management. Only 97 cities are known 
to have such policies covering management- 
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employee relations, and of these 47 are 
known to have union contracts or agree. 
ments. In the 50 remaining cities the agree. 
ments are with nonunion groups. An exam- 
ple of this type is found in Wichita, Kansas, 
where a comprehensive personnel manual 
covering management-employee relations was 
adopted after joint discussion between repre- 
sentatives of employees and administrative 
officials. In 17 of the 97 cities the written 
policies cover all employees. 


The Outlook 


Personnel difficulties: during the postwar 
years will be many and varied. These will 
include problems related to the reemploy- 
ment of veterans; the filling of jobs left 
vacant out of wartime necessity or created 
by postwar demands for expanded municipal 
services; intensified in-service training to 
acquaint returning employees with new tech- 
niques; the many problems involved in the 
establishment of sound employee-employer 
relationship; and restoring standards of edu- 
cation and experience for municipal employ- 
ment to prewar levels. 


VI. Relation of City Manager to Council 


This is the sixth in a series of articles in which a number of 
city managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Difficulties in Administration 


Do you carry out council policy when seri- 
ous administrative difficulties develop or 
do you report back to the council on these 
difficulties and suggest changes which will 
aid in administration? 


OHN H. AMES (18 years’ city manager 
experience), Ames, Iowa, population 
12,555: When administrative difficulties 

develop I take up the matter with the coun- 
cil to get their advice as to what changes 
or modifications, if any, they desire to make 
in the policy. Suggestions are offered to 
the council as to what changes would be 
desirable from an administrative standpoint. 

CuHarLEs A. CARRAN (23 years’ city man- 

ager experience) East Cleveland, Ohio, 


population 39,495: I report back to the 
council when difficulties are encountered; 
usually I determine their attitude by tele- 
phone first and if agreeable to them I take 
the matter up at the public meetings. It 
would not be taken up in the regular meet- 
ing if it were apparent that the council was 
not in the mood to make changes. In other 
words, wherever possible, differences of 
opinion between the manager and the coun- 
cil, are not aired in public. 

C. A. HarRELL (16 years’ city manager 
experience) Schenectady, New York, popu- 
lation 87,549: Much thought is given to the 
administrative difficulties of council policies 
before adoption by the council. After adop- 
tion, should unforeseen difficulties develop, 
the matter is taken up with the council 
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again and suggestions made as to where 
changes will aid in administration. 

Henry A. YANCEY (21 years’ city man- 
ager experience) Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, population 59,319: In most cases coun- 
cil policy is strictly adhered to. However, in 
the event of serious administrative difficul- 
ties, which were not known or explained to 
the council at the time such policy was 
fixed, I would not hesitate to carry the 
matter back to that body for further con- 
sideration. For example, in a city where I 
was manager some years ago I was author- 
ized to acquire a particular piece of prop- 
erty. Subsequent efforts on the part of the 
manager and the city attorney to acquire 
the property disclosed that an unreasonable 
price was being asked and this matter was 
taken back to the council and thoroughly 
explained before condemnation proceedings 
were instituted. 


Referring Matters to Subordinates 


How do you refer to department heads 
matters resulting from council action that 
require their attention? What provision 
do you make for follow-up on such 
matters ? 


JoHNn H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Such orders 
are usually transmitted through the medium 
of work orders. All work orders are regularly 
checked up to see that progress is being 
made. In some instances, the department 
heads have been requested to report at 
regular intervals on progress. Where the 
matter is rather involved the work order is 
supplemented with a _ written statement 
which includes any suggestion I may have 
in regard to details in connection with its 
execution or the time when the work should 
be done. 

S. H. BorHWELt (23 years’ cit}? manager 
experience), Fort Worth, Texas, population 
177,662: Matters resulting from action by 
the city council which require the attention 
of department heads are referred by the 
city council to the city manager. These 
matters reach me officially by memorandum 
from the city secretary immediately follow- 
ing the council session. They are then re- 
ferred by my office to the appropriate de- 
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partment head with an accompanying letter 
detailing what action I wish him to take, 
or directing that an investigation be made 
to determine the essential facts and request- 
ing a report and recommendation—depend- 
ing upon the nature of the matter involved. 
All matters so referred by the council are 
shown upon a work sheet prepared by the 
city secretary and which I review. An item 
remains on the work sheet until I have 
made a report to the council. This sheet 
enables me to follow up any item. 

F. R. BUECHNER (23 years’ city manager 
experience), Superior, Wisconsin, population 
35,136: Matters resulting from council ac- 
tion requiring administrative action are 
listed by the city clerk at the time the 
council proceedings are prepared. A typed 
list also is prepared for the department 
head. By a glance at the master list I can 
readily determine which matters require 
compliance, disposition without report, or 
investigation and report. The administra- 
tive assistant follows through with the de- 
partment head and reports to me on those 
referred matters not requiring a report. 


I dictate to the department head a brief 
interdepartment memo covering only those 
council-deferred matters appearing on the 
master list which require investigation and 
report, outlining any specific information 
desired and transmitting any related in- 
formation and documents. A copy of this 
interdepartment memo is given the adminis- 
trative assistant to use in checking with the 
department head with respect to completion 
of the report. 

CuHarLtes A. Carran, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: The city manager, law director, direc- 
tor of finance, city engineer, and a 
stenographer usually meet for half an hour 
immediately following council meetings. If 
it is not possible to meet immediately after 
the meetings, a conference is held the fol- 
lowing morning. At this conference the 
responsibility for getting out the necessary 
memoranda to department heads is assumed 
by one of the persons at the conference and 
a stenographer follows up to see that the 
memos are issued and later complied with. 
Copies of such memos are always left in 
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the city managers’ office to facilitate the 
follow-up process. 


James W. F.uint (18 years’ city manager 
experience), Cushing, Oklahoma, 7,703: I 
usually refer matters resulting from council 
action to the proper department head 
through the medium of a conference. On 
matters of major importance I invite his 
suggestions and together we decide on the 
best procedure. I use written orders only 
occasionally when specific directions are re- 
quired or when some disagreeable duty is 
required of the department head. It seems 
to me that written directives are undesirable 
in a small city where the manager is in 
direct contact with the employees. Mutual 
understandings arrived at by friendly con- 
tact and discussion seem to me to be much 
more effective than formal written orders. 
I follow up by oral inquiry as to progress, 
usually supplemented by personal inspec- 
tion in order to see if the work has been 
done and how it was done. 


C. A. Harreti, Schenectady, New York: 
Copies of all ordinances or resolutions 
adopted by the council are sent to me with- 
in a day or two after council meeting. I go 
through them and refer to department heads 
those calling for information, and place in 
my desk the carbons of reference orders for 
follow-up purposes. Prior to the next meet- 
ing of the council I go through this material 
and take out those matters which are to be 
discussed with the council, following up with 
department heads those reports, informa- 
tion, etc., which are due, and checking with 
the corporation counsel’s office on ordinances 
which are to be drafted. Matters which are 
held over for several meetings naturally find 
their way to the back of the file. About once 
a month I go through the file and send to 
the general files items which are held up 
indefinitely or which are cleared. 


Cart H. PETERSON (20 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Saginaw, Michigan, popu- 
lation 82,794: Printed sheets filled out in 
duplicate (one pink and one yellow copy) by 
the city clerk’s office are transmitted to my 
office as soon as the proof of the council pro- 
ceedings is received from the printer. A 
copy of each council action—each petition, 
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communication, resolution, etc.—is pasted 
en the top half of this referral sheet by the 
city clerk’s office. My office refers one copy 
(the pink) to the proper department head 
for compliance, investigation and_ report 
with recommendation, disposition, or other 
instruction—the specific type of action being 
indicated on the form. If action is required 
by more than one department, the city 
clerk’s office is requested by my office to 
prepare additional pink copies. 

When council action requires a_ report 
from a department head my file copy (the 
yellow) of the referral sheet bearing such 
council action is placed in my pending file 
for attention on a set date. If the depart- 
ment head has not submitted his report on 
that date, my office sends a reminder to him. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Matters resulting from council 
action requiring attention of the department 
heads are submitted to them on memoran- 
dum forms which are numbered consecutive- 
ly and are in duplicate. The duplicate is 
retained on the manager’s desk and the orig- 
inal sent to the department head with in- 
structions that the original is to be returned 
to the manager’s office when the action has 
been completed or otherwise returned with 
his recommendation or such explanation as 
he may care to give. 


Preparation of Reports 


To what extent do you have department 
heads prepare reports which you submit 
to the council? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Quite often 
on important matters or on matters in which 
the council has a special interest the de- 
partment head will prepare a detailed state- 
ment, at my suggestion, which I present to 
the councfl. In some instances, I have had 
the department head appear at the council 
meeting, either to present the report or to 
answer any questions on details that may 
arise from the discussion of the subject. | 
find this serves the dual purpose of making 
the department head feel that the work of 
his department is being recognized and in 
giving the council an opporunity to become 
better acquainted with these individuals. 


All 1 
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S. H. BotHwELL, Forth Worth, Texas: 
All reports by department heads are ad- 
dressed to the city manager, and I review 
them before taking them to the council. I 
may use the report of a department head as 
the basis of my discussion with the council 
to the extent of submitting the report in its 
entirety with the statement that I approve 
crconcur. Frequently the department heads 
submit statistical information or, for ex- 
ample, an engineering study which I may 
incorporate in a report I make to the coun- 
cil. Preparation of this type of information 
by department heads, and crediting it to 
them in my report, is often an effective 
method of presentation. If discussion is re- 
quired, I may request the department head 
to take part and to answer any questions 
asked by the council. 

F. R. BuECHNER, Superior, Wisconsin: 
With the exception of occasional special re- 
ports required of statutory officers, no re- 
ports are submitted to the council by depart- 
ment heads. No oral reports are ever given 
by department heads to the council unless 
requested by the city manager. This fixes 
administrative responsibility and avoids the 
possibility of public embarrassment. 

To save the manager’s time and to cur- 
rently inform the council and citizens, I re- 
quire department heads to submit and sign 
monthly department activity reports on 
standard forms. These monthly activity re- 
ports cover routine statistical and significant 
financial data. They are addressed to both 
the city manager and council, and are al= 
ways channeled through the city manager’s 
office. In submitting them to the council, 
I orally implement the most important 
items, specifically pointing out the high- 
lights. 

I use significant data from reports pre- 
pared for me by department heads in pre- 
paring the semi-monthly city manager’s ac- 
tivity report for the council. This report, 
unlike the department activity reports, does 
not include any routine statistical data; it 
simply is a current high-spot report of the 
most significant developments, transactions, 
and accomplishments. 


CHartes A. Carran, East Cleveland, 
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Ohio: Department heads prepare most of 
the reports submitted to the council. Wher- 
ever they are not in somewhat of a routine 
form, they usually are submitted to me for 
approval before going to the council. 


James W. FI itnt, Cushing, Oklahoma: 
I require very few formal reports. The 
treasurer each month prepares a very com- 
plete financial report which is submitted to 
the council at its regular meeting. Other 
department heads are rarely required to 
make written reports. Occasionally the city 
engineer or the head of one of the utility 
departments is required to report on some 
technical matters about which the council 
desires information. On such occasions the 
department head is frequently invited to at- 
tend the council meeting where he and I 
report jointly to the council and discuss the 
matter at hand. If the report is of such a 
nature that a permanent record is desirable 
it is required in writing, otherwise it is made 
orally. More frequently the department 
head reports to me and I in turn report his 
findings or opinions to the council and add 
my own conclusions relating to the matter. 
I find this a very satisfactory way of keep- 
ing the council informed and I thoroughly 
disapprove of voluminous written reports 
that few. ever read. It seems to me an in- 
excusable waste of time and effort. 


C. A. HarreE.t, Schenectady, New York: 
Reports on matters which have definitely 
been allocated to departments are always 
prepared by the department head on matters 
before council on which a report is required. 
On some occasions in reporting to the coun- 
cil I quote extensively from these reports. 
On other occasions I briefly summarize the 
facts in departmental reports and attach the 
complete investigation by the department 
head to my report. 

Cart H. PETERSON, Saginaw, Michigan: 
I have the department heads prepare de- 
tailed reports on information required for 
the council and have them. submit their 
recommendations. From the department 
head’s report, | prepare my communication 
to the council which I try to keep as brief 
as possible. 1, or someone in my office, usu- 
ally prepare all communications “From the 
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City Manager” to the council so they will 
follow a uniform pattern. One exception is 
when the division of engineering of the de- 
partment of public works prepares council 
communications “From the City Manager” 
which pertain to special assessment proce- 
dure. The division of engineering fills in a 
mimeographed council communication form 
prepared especially for such special assess- 
ment procedure. Another exception is when 
the purchasing officer prepares routine coun- 
cil communications transmitting purchase 
orders and contracts for council approval. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Such detailed reports as the man- 
ager may require on special matters are 
made directly to the manager. If all the 
information is pertinent the report may be 
presented to the council in the same form 
as “received from the department head; 
otherwise my own report is formulated, leav- 
ing out information that is not of particular 
importance. 


Administrative Codes 


Does your city have an administrative code? 
If so, has it tended in any way to make 
the organization too rigid? On the basis 
of your experience what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such a code? 


F. R. BuecHNER, Superior, Wisconsin: 
I do not have an administrative code, but 
based on my experience in Gladstone, Mich- 
igan, I believe such a code is helpful to ef- 
fective administration. It may be harmful, 
however, if it should cover details of organi- 
zation and precedures and set forth admin- 
istrative regulations of a temporary nature 
which would tend to make the organization 
too rigid. The code should authorize the 
manager to issue and enforce such adminis- 
trative regulations, in addition to those set 
forth in the code, as may be necessary for 
the proper functioning of all departments. 

A flexible administrative code has the 
advantage of serving as an important guide 
and source of information for the city man- 
ager and supervisory staff, because it unifies 
those general and permanent regulations 
contained in the statutes, charters, or ordi- 
nances, and outlines the main structure of 


the administrative organization; it also 
readily furnishes an outline of the principal 
powers and duties of the chief officials, the 
functions of the departments, and the essen- 
tials of the important procedures such as 
purchasing, personnel activities, budgeting, 
and so on. 

James W. FL int, Cushing, Oklahoma: 
The city of Cushing has no administrative 
code. The city charter rather broadly out- 
lines the functions and duties of the city 
manager, as well as the functions of other 
officials. The ordinances in some instances 
give the manager specific authority. There 
has been no apparent need for a formal ad- 
ministrative code nor has there been any 
inclination to write one. 

Some such device might be desirable in a 
large city as a means of dodging some dis- 
agreeable administrative problems where 
political pressure is being applied but I can 
conceive of no valid reason for putting the 
administration in a small city in a rigid 
strait-jacket. The administrator in a small 
city is presumed to know most of the 
people in the city and to know their prob- 
lems as well as their ambitions. He should 
have and should exercise the widest discre- 
tion in solving administrative problems and 
should not be handicapped by a set of rules 
and regulations that would make such dis- 
cretion impossible. It seems to me that such 
a code would only provide an alibi for a 
weak administrator and would serve to pre- 
vent a capable administrator from using dis- 
cretion and sound judgment. I believe there 
should be some flexibility in administrative 
technique to permit the administrator to 
weigh all the factors involved and to con- 
sider occasional extenuating circumstances. 

Car_ H. PETERSON, Saginaw, Michigan: 
An administrative code has been in effect in 
Saginaw over seven years, and I do not be- 
lieve that it has made the organization too 
rigid. This code provides the department, 
division, and bureau heads, as well as the 
boards and commissions, with a definite out- 
line or pattern to follow in carrying out their 
functions and duties. It clearly defines lines 
of authority and eliminates confusion and 
overlapping of authority. 
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Current Municipal Problems 


Types of Public Works Projects in 
Larger Cities and Estimated Cost 


XTENSIVE public works projects as a 

means of cushioning the anticipated 
widespread postwar unemployment were 
much discussed by municipal officials during 
1944 and 1945. To this end large reserve 
funds were accumulated, bonds voted, and 
detailed plans drawn up. In order to deter- 
mine the type of public works projects under 
consideration by the cities and the estimated 
costs of such projects a questionnaire survey 
was made early in 1946 by the International 
City Manager’s Association among the 1,072 
cities over 10,000 population. It is now ap- 
parent that these plans cannot be immedi- 
ately put into effect, because labor and ma- 
terials are not yet available and because of 
the recently announced restrictions. The 
survey is still of interest, however, as indi- 
cating the major types of projects being 
planned by the cities. The delay in the time 
necessary to put these plans into effect will 
give those cities which had not yet done so 
a chance to complete the details of their 
plans, and perhaps better to coordinate such 
plans with the over-all city plan. 

For purposes of the survey city officials 
were asked to list briefly the more important 
projects being planned by their cities which 
were at the ready-to-go state. A total of 619 
cities out of 1,072 over 10,000 population 
reported. Of these, 425 indicated the types 
of projects being planned, although not all 
of these were actually ready to go should 
labor and materials be available immedi- 
ately, while 194 indicated that plans were 
incomplete or had not been begun. In the 
following analysis the projects listed by the 
cities have been classified according to the 
headings shown in italics in the paragraphs 
that follow, for example, waste disposal, 
streets and highways, water supply, etc. For 





purposes of comparability between more and 
less detailed answers to this question, only 
one project of each type has been recorded 
for each city, even though for a given city 
“municipal buildings” might include a li- 
brary, a fire station, and a municipal audi- 
torium. " 

Waste Disposal includes the construction 
of sewage disposal or treatment plants, ex- 
tension of sanitary or storm sewer systems, 
and in a few cities the construction of incin- 
erators or garbage disposal plants. Of the 
972 projects listed by the cities reporting on 
their plans, 268, or over one-quarter, were 
additions to or improvement in waste dis- 
posal services and facilities. The percentage 
was roughly the same for each population 
group. 

Streets and highway includes paving, re- 
surfacing, and extension of streets and high- 
ways, construction of bridges, over-and un- 
derpasses and viaducts, gutters and curbs, 
and the like. Several of the smaller cities 
indicated that their highway construction 
projects were to be part of the federal and 
state highway program. Such projects ac- 
count for 205 of the projects listed, or just 
under one-fifth of the total. Here the per- 
centage varies considerably among popula- 
tion groups: one-fifth of the 48 projects pro- 
posed by the cities over 500,009 are for 
streets, highways, bridges, or the like; one- 
third of the 36 projects in the group of cities 
between 250,000 and 500,00) population; 
one-fourth for each of the three population 
groups down to 25,000, and one-sixth for the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 population. 

Water supply includes the construction of 
reservoirs, filter, plants and pumping sta- 
tions, as well as the extension of water 
mains. Water supply projects are relatively 
much more important to the smaller cities. 
Such projects account for 138 of the 972 or 
14 per cent, but among the cities between 
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10,000 and 25,000 population they account 
for one-sixth of all projects; the proportion 
for the larger cities ranges from one-eighth 
to one-tenth. 

Fire and police stations and public safety 
buildings account for the largest number of 
municipal buildings, with libraries, city halls, 
and civic centers and auditoriums account- 
ing for most of the rest, although several 
cities contemplate the construction of public 
garages, municipal shops, or other types of 
buildings. Not included under this head are 
airport administration buildings, schools, 
hospitals, or stadiums. Construction of 
municipal buildings accounts for 14 per cent 
of the projects (134), with 18 per cent of 
the cities between 50,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation, 15 per cent of those between 100,000 
and 250,000, 14 per cent of those between 
10,000 and 25,000, and smaller percentages 
among the other population groups listing 
such projects. 

Airports include the construction of build- 
ings as well as general development. Thirty- 
eight cities indicate that they plan to under- 
take improvements or development of air- 
port. Eleven of these cities are over 100,000 
population: Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Dallas, Akron, Indi- 
anapolis, Kansas City, ( Missouri), Memphis, 
Norfolk, and Tulsa. Thirteen cities are be- 
tween 25,000 and 100,000 population: 
Fargo, North Dakota; Joplin, Missouri; 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania; Marion, Ohio; Og- 
den, Utah; Phoenix, Arizona; Raleigh- 
Durham, North Carolina; Richmond, Indi- 
ana; Topeka, Kansas; San Angelo, Texas; 
Wausau, Wisconsin; Charleston, South Car- 
olina; Lawrence, Massachusetts. Nineteen 
are between 10,000 and 25,000 population: 
Fullerton, California; Lewiston, Idaho; Tri- 
city—Anderson, Muncie, and New Castle, 
Indiana; El Dorado, Emporia, and Law- 
rence, Kansas; Frederick, Maryland; Gard- 
ner, North Adams, and Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts; Winona, Minnesota; Beatrice, 
Nebraska; Roswell, New Mexico; Bis- 
marck, North Dakota; Hickory, North Car- 
olina; Lawton, Guthrie, and Ada, Okla- 
homa; Wenatchee, Washington. 


School projects are listed by 26 cities, of 
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which 14 are over 25,000 population, and 12 
between 10,000 and 25,000. These figures 
include largely new schools, but some addi- 
tions and repairs to existing school build- 
ings. 

Recreation includes park and recreation 
development, and the construction of swim- 
ming pools, stadiums, and war memorials. 
Recreation projects are listed by 79 cities, 
of which half are between 10,000 and 25,000 
population. 

Other Types of Projects. Hospitals ranked 
high among the other types of contemplated 
projects, with 14 cities reporting the inten- 
tion of constructing new hospitals or addi- 
tions to existing institutions. These cities 
are Rockford, Illinois; Griffin, Georgia; Cof- 
feyville, Kansas; Whittier, California; Lima 
and Wooster, Ohio; Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, Colorado; Cambridge and Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts; Madison, Wisconsin; 
Springfield, Missouri; Detroit, Michigan; 
and Memphis, Tennessee. 


Twenty-two cities report that extension of 
utilities other than water takes its place on 
the list of construction projects. Other types 
of projects include installation of fire and 
police signal systems, extension of the muni- 
cipal central heating plant, cemetery de- 
velopment, and lake dredging. Only two 
cities—Detroit, and Malden, Massachusetts, 
report plans to construct housing projects. 


EsTIMATED Cost OF PROJECTS 


In the survey all cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation were asked to report the estimated 
construction cost of municipal public works 
projects for which plans and specifications 
had been completed. A total of 497 cities 
reported, and 88 cities, or 18 per cent, re- 
ported that no plans and specifications had 
been prepared for public works projects. A 
summary of the information reported by the 
remaining 409 cities is presented here by 
population groups. 

Cities Over 25,000. Of the 214 cities over 
25,000 population reporting, the estimated 
cost for local public works projects for 
which plans and specifications had been 
completed in January, 1946, exceeded 
$25,000,000 for each of seven cities over 
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100,000; New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, and Seattle. 
The estimated cost of ready-to-go projects 
in 21 other cities over 25,000 ranges from 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000; in 15 cities 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000; in 70 cities 
from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000; in 81 cities 
less than $1,000,000, and 20 cities reported 
that no plans and specifications had been 
completed. Among the cities with projects 
costing from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 are 
Cleveland, Columbus (Ohio), Denver, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, Oakland, 
St. Paul, and San Antonio. 

Among the cities with plans ready for 
projects costing a total of $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 are: Boston, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, New Orleans, Toledo, Charlotte, 
Nashville, Norfolk, Tulsa, Bethlehem 
(Pennsylvania), Evansville, Saginaw (Mich- 
igan), St. Joseph (Missouri), Alexandria 
(Louisiana), and Wichita Falls (Texas). 

Among the cities reporting plans for 
ready-to-go projects costing between $1,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000 are 20 cities over 
100,000; Baltimore, Dallas, Kansas City 
(Missouri), Rochester, Akron, Bridgeport, 
Dayton, Des Moines, Gary, Grand Rapids, 
Long Beach, New Bedford, Peoria, Rich- 
mond, Sacramento, South Bend, Trenton, 
Utica, Yonkers and Youngstown. Twenty- 
two cities in the 50,000 to 100,000 group 
also have projects in the blueprint stage esti- 
mated to cost from $1,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000 are: Altoona, Pennsylvania; Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Austin and Galveston, Texas; 
Hamilton, Ohio; Kalamazoo, Lansing, and 
Pontiac, Michigan; Lawrence and Medford, 
Massachusetts; New Britain, Connecticut; 
Phoenix, Arizona; New Rochelle, Schenec- 
tady, Mt. Vernon, Niagara Falls, and Troy, 
New York; San Jose and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia; Topeka, Kansas; Waterloo, Iowa; 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

“In the group between 25,000 and 50,000 
a total of 27 cities reported projects costing 
between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000; Bel- 
lingham, Washington; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Cumberland, Maryland; Du- 
buque, Iowa; Elyria, Ohio; Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts; Hazelton, Pennsylvania; Hunt- 
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ington Park, California; Jamestown, New 
York; Kenosha, Wisconsin; Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania; Lima, Ohio; Lorain, Ohio; Miami 
Beach, Florida; Middletown, Ohio; Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma; Newport, Kentucky; 
Norwood, Ohio; Paducah, Kentucky; Port 
Arthur, Texas; Port Huron, Michigan; 
Rochester, Minnesota; Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina; Santa Barbara, California; War- 
ren, Ohio; White Plains, New York; Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 

Cities of 10,000 to 25,000. Thirty-eight 
cities in this group estimate that the con- 
struction cost of projects for which plans 
and specifications were completed as of 
January, 1946, will be in excess of $1,000,- 
COO; 35 cities estimate construction costs 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000; 59 cities 
from $100,000 to 250,000; 39 cities from 
$1,000 and $100,000; and 68 cities had not 
completed any plans for public works pro- 
jects, making a total of 283 cities. 

Two of the 38 cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 population have completed plans and 
specifications for public works projects esti- 
mated to cost $5,000,000 or more are: 
Panama City, Florida, and Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia. 

Ten cities have public works projects cost- 
ing from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 in the 
ready-to-go stage: Charlottesville, Virginia; 
Daytona Beach, Florida; Freeport, New 
York; Janesville, Wisconsin; Lawton, Okla- 
homa; Mankato, Minnesota; North Adams, 
Massachusetts; Olympia, Washington; 
Richmond, California (population now 93,- 
000); and Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Conclusion. The large majority of public 
works construction projects being planned 
by the cities may be considered municipal 
necessities — sewers, streets, waterworks — 
rather than such municipal luxuries as sta- 
diums, auditoriums, and the like. Undoubt- 
edly some of these projects represent de- 
ferred maintenance and the construction of 
necessary facilities delayed by wartime con- 
ditions; others represent extensions of serv- 
ices to newly built-up areas and a raising 
of the general level of service to the com- 
munity. 











~ News of the Month : 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


ETERANS’ HOUSING. Veterans’ 

Housing Program Order No. 1, issued 
by the Civilian Production Administration 
on March 27, affects all construction and 
maintenance work, public as well as private, 
not actually under way on the effective date 
of the order. The order prohibits the begin- 
ning of construction on structures and limits 
the amount of maintenance work on struc- 
tures unless specific priorities are obtained. 
The order places no restrictions on new con- 
struction or maintenance work on roads, 
streets, sidewalks, bridges, subways, water 
and other utility facilities (except buildings), 
sewerage, and drainage ditches. . . . Surplus 
property for conversion of housing can be 
had by cities without charge from FPHA 
under provision of the Mead resolution (P. 
L. 292) which amended the Lanham Act. 
.. . The Department of Commerce will un- 
dertake to analyze existing building codes 
and suggest improvements. The immediate 
purpose is to facilitate emergency housing 
construction, but the department hopes to 
become a permanent stimulator of building 
code improvements. 

Municipal Utility Rates. Under the Stab- 
ilization Act of 1942 the OPA must be given 
30 days advance notice of proposed increases 
in gas, street railway, light, telephone and 
other utility rates, regardless of whether pub- 
licly or privately owned. After the 30-day 
period the OPA may hold a hearing on the 
proposal. Failure to comply with the re- 
quirement resulted in a court injunction re- 
stricting the city of San Francisco from a 
transit rate increase. 

Airports. Favorable action is expected on 
the conference committee report on federal 
airport aid. The report provides for an au- 
thorization of $500,000,000 to be made 
available directly to municipalities during 
a seven-year period beginning July 1, 1946. 
Most of the airports used by the armed force 


are or soon will be listed as surplus. Air- 
ports that are considered suitable for civilian 
aeronautical purposes will be individually 
studied by the CAA and recommended for 
disposition. Prospective city applicants for 
airports should contact their regional CAA 
office. 


Pending Legislation. Of interest to cities 
are bills which would authorize federal 
grants up to 50 per cent of the cost of local 
sewage treatment plants, where such plants 
are necessary to eliminate pollution; the 
Hill-Burton Bill (S. 191) which would pro- 
vide $75,000,000 per year to assist states 
and cities in construction of hospitals; H.R. 
4384 which includes $1,500,000 federal aid 
for training in public service occupations; 
and H.R. 3370 which would provide federal 
aid for a permanent school lunch program. 


City Increases Salaries Above 
Cost-of-Living Index 


ICHITA, Kansas, on April 1 made a 

general salary increase of $10 per 
month for all municipal employees and in- 
creased the minimum and maximum salaries 
for the various classes of positions by this 
amount. This new increase will cost the city 
$75,330 during the remaining nine months 
of the year. This pay increase was recom- 
mended by the city manager and adopted by 
the council because of the anticipated fur- 
ther increases in the cost of living during 
1946, resulting from adjustments now being 
made in salary rates in industry. The neces- 
sary funds will be secured by curtailing 
other expenditures and by securing authority 
from the state to issue tax anticipation war- 
rants and to increase the tax levy for the 
1947 budget. 


The employees’ council, as the official rep- 
resentative of all city employees, late in 
1945 had requested the city to study the 
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salary ranges in effect to determine whether 
they reflected the increases in the cost of 
living. The city manager assigned this task 
to the personnel officer, finance director, and 
the manager’s research assistant. A com- 
prehensive analysis of salary adjustments 
made since 1940, using as a basis the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics cost of living index, 
showed that the average salary index for 40 
classifications of positions with similar re- 
sponsibility throughout the period was 129.3 
per cent, while the nationwide cost-of-living 
index for November 15, 1945, was 129.2 
per cent. Further analysis showed that 
actual salaries being paid for these same 
classifications was 136.8 per cent, this added 
percentage reflecting merit increases rather 
than cost-of-living. Also during the war 
period the starting rate for laborers was in- 
creased from 40 cents to 60 cents per hour. 

In reporting the results of the survey to 
the council the city manager pointed out, 
however, that the prevailing salary scale for 
municipal employees in Wichita from 1935 
to 1939, the basis years used by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, was comparatively low, 
and that the cost of living in Wichita has 
probably increased more than the nation- 
wide average during the war period because 
of the transition to an industrial com- 
munity. For these reasons the city manager 
recommended the new $10 flat increase, 
which received the approval of the em- 
ployees council, rather than a_ percentage 
increase. 


New Sources of Revenue Adopted 
by Many Cities in 1945 


TOTAL OF 233 cities, or 11 per cent 

of the cities with populations of 
5,000 or more which recently reported in- 
formation for use in The Municipal Year 
Book for 1946, indicated that a new locally- 
collected revenue was adopted during 1945 
or that some old source other than the prop- 
erty tax had been increased. No novel 
sources of revenue have been discovered by 
municipalities but several sources have been 
tapped for the first time by a number of 


cities. Service charges, particularly sewer, 
water, or garbage collection, were adopted 
for the first time by some cities (see news 
item below). Amusement taxes proved to be 
next in popularity. Business licenses and 
utility taxes were other important new rev- 
enue sources. 


Revenues derived from amusement taxes 
seem to have received increased attention 
from city councils, especially in the form of 
taxes on mechanical amusement devices and 
on theatre and similar admissions. Licenses 
or taxes on juke boxes, ranging from $7.50 
to $35 per machine per year, were imposed 
in 19 cities. Athol, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, taxed Sunday juke boxes at $10 per 
machine per Sunday. Other kinds of coin- 
operated amusement devices, particularly 
pinball machines, were taxed or licensed for 
the first time in 13 cities. Spokane, Wash- 
ington, imposed a 5 per cent tax on operat- 
ing income from slot machines and expects 
to realize $100,000. 


Some of the taxes on admissions to mo- 
vies, theatres, shows, exhibitions, and the 
like, are based on a flat rate—two or three 
cents per ticket—while others are fixed at 
a percentage of the admission charge, rang- 
ing from 2 to 10 per cent. Cities imposing 
such taxes during the year include Clanton, 
Ragland, and Sylacauga, Alabama; Chico, 
Colton and San Bernardino, California; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Wheeling and Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; and Charleston, South Carolina. 
Montgomery, Alabama, imposed a 1 per 
cent gross receipts license fee on motion pic- 
ture theatres; Aurora, Illinois, taxed thea- 
tres at 30 cents per seat; St. Peter, Minne- 
sota, licenses movie theatres; and Wells- 
ton, Ohio, increased its theatre license fee 
and provided for a new dance hall license. 
San Diego levied a tax on amusement parks 
of one cent per month per 1,000 square feet 
of floor space. West Palm Beach, Florida, 
charged a $300 fee for circuses and shows, 
and other fees for various amusements; De- 
troit based fees for licenses on seating ca- 
pacity and charges for the cost of building, 
health, and fire inspection services. Other 
miscellaneous sources of revenue under this 
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heading include: a tax on card clubs in 
Gardena, California; a $20 license fee for 
each bowling alley in Philadelphia; a 2% 
per cent gross receipts tax on punch boards 
in Albany, Oregon; and a tax on clubs in 
Aurora, Illinois. 

Licenses and fees have become an impor- 
tant new source of revenue in a number of 
cities. Taxicabs were licensed for the first 


time in nine cities. Redondo, California, ex- — 


pects to obtain 24 per cent of its revenue 
from businesses licenses. Other cities have 
enacted new business or occupational license 
ordinances during the year from which they 
expect to realize considerable additional 
revenue. Beer and liquor licenses were in- 
creased in seven cities. City taxes on auto- 
mobiles were levied for the first time in 
Newport, Kentucky, and Harrison, Tennes- 
see. University City, Missouri, has licensed 
garages and repair shops for the first time. 

With a view to regulation as well as to 
obtain revenue, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Louisville, Kentucky, provided during the 
year for the licensing of professional bonds- 
men. Philadelphia licensed auctioneers at 
$500 per year, and Las Vegas, Nevada, 
raised its license on pawnbrokers to $200 
per quarter. Miscellaneous licensing ordi- 
nances include one by Dodge City, Kansas, 
which provides for a dog tax of $1 for males 
and $2 for females, and in Dallas, Texas, 
affected merchants are charged $1 per front 
foot for loading zones. 


More and more cities are adopting taxes 
on public utilities, and others increased such 
taxes during the year or raised franchise 
rates. Utility taxes range all the way from 
an occupational tax on utilities, and a 2 per 
cent gross receipts tax on local telephone 
companies to a 10 per cent tax on the 
amount of water and light bills. Motor 
buses were considered a source of revenue 
for the first time by nine cities. Charges 
took the form of licenses at a flat rate per 
bus based on the number of seats or on gross 
receipts of the company. Eight cities expect 
to raise substantial revenue by increasing 
water rates; Ada, Oklahoma, has levied a 
special assessment of $1 per month for three 
months on water bills and expects to raise 
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$11,000. Water rates for users outside the 
city limits were increased by Sweet Home, 
Oregon, and Auburn, New York. 


Miscellaneous new revenue sources which 
are sometimes excellent revenue getters in- 
clude: retail sales taxes adopted in four 
cities; the adoption of a 1 per cent income 
tax in Toledo, Ohio, with an estimated an- 
nual yield of between $3,000,000 and $4, 
000,000; a tax of 10 cents per week on 
trailers used as homes in Monterey Park, 
California; and a tax on room rentals and 
on meals over 75 cents in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Although a large number of cities have 
sought to tap new sources of revenue to 
cover specific services and to increase the 
general fund, none has succeeded in getting 
away from reliance on the general property 
tax as its chief financial base. The new rev- 
enue programs of the 233 cities will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in the 1946 edition of 
The Municipal Year Book. 


Three Cities Oppose Police Affiliation 
With Labor Unions 


CTION recently taken by three cities 

on the question of police affiliation 
with labor unions follows the lead of such 
cities as Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City (Missouri), and Jackson ( Mississippi) 
—all of which have prohibited police from 
affiliating with “outside” unions. These three 
cities are Wichita, Los Angeles, and Louis- 
ville. 

The city council of Wichita, Kansas, on 
March 1, adopted a statement of policy re- 
affirming its action of January 15 that “no 
recognition of any kind would be given a 
police union.” The council stated further 
that “continued union activities will impair 
the integrity of the police service for the 
local citizens.” The council statement also 
outlined the conditions under which seven 
police officers who had been dismissed from 
the service would be considered for reinstate- 
ment: 


There must be a showing that there has 
been a complete abandonment of all union 
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affiliations. . . . If a local organization com- 
posed only of members of the Wichita police 
division is believed desirable, it will be initiated 
in an open meeting of all members of the 
police division and the following principles must 
be observed: (a) the responsibility and author- 
ity of the city commission to prescribe the con- 
ditions of employment will be recognized, (b) 
the responsibility and authority of the admin- 
istrative officials and commanding officers to 
determine police operating procedures will be 
observed, and (c) no identity as a union will 
be used in the name of the organization. 

The council stated that if dismissed police 
employees would conform to these policies 
they would be reinstated to their rank and 
pay in effect when they were released and 
would be placed on a six-months probation- 
ary period. 

The opposition of the city council to a 
union in the police department was based 
in part on the manner in which the union 
was started, and also on the action of local 
labor groups. The union was organized se- 
cretly without the knowledge of the com- 
manding officers or of the city manager and 
council. A majority of the 164 policemen, 
according to the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFL) had applied for a charter, but when 
the local union membership list was pub- 
lished recently it contained the names of 73 
men, including the seven dismissed officers, 
25 of the men being war service appointees, 
and most of the remaining men had very 
little seniority. 

The council also opposed the outside affili- 
ation of the police because it was felt that 
there would be an effort to inject the trade 
union principles of pressure and intimidation 
into a governmental program, and this fea- 
ture was emphasized when representatives of 
the local central labor organization made 
threats of political action at a regular coun- 
cil meeting during a discussion of the police 
union. The council did not believe that 
practices in vogue in private industry should 
be applied to the public service. In view of 
the local situation and the attitude of the 
public, the council believed they had no 
alternative but to refuse to recognize the 
police union, and the administrative officials 
felt that the union activities were disrupting 
and impairing the efficiency of the police 


service to such an extent as to warrant dis- 
missal of the police union officials. 

The state district court on March 21 de- 
nied the petition for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the city manager to reinstate the 
seven police officers who had been dismissed 
for union activities in defiance of the policy 
adopted by the city council. In upholding 
the authority of the city manager the court 
held that such dismissal was not in violation 
of the first and fourteenth amendments to 
the federal constitution, and that the city 
manager had the legal right to appoint and 
remove the heads of departments and all 
subordinate officers. The city of Wichita in 
filing its answer to the plaintiff’s request for 
a writ of mandamus pointed out that the 
plaintiff policeman had had a hearing before 
the personnel advisory board, that member- 
ship in the union resulted in divided loy- 
alty and allegiance inconsistent with the 
allegiance which he owed to the police chief 
and to the citizens of Wichita, and had im- 
paired his efficiency as a police officer and 
the efficiency of the entire police force. 

Reports from Wichita city officials on 
March 30 indicate that many of the police 
union members have resigned their union 
membership and the program apparently is 
being abandoned. Three of the dismissed 
union officials have renounced their union 
membership and were reinstated as patrol- 
men on April 1. 

In Los Angeles a police local of the 
AFSCME was established in 1945. When 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron recently vetoed an 
ordinance providing for a check-off system 
for police union dues he stated in part: 


I feel that a police union has no place in the 
organization of the police department of this 


city . . . and its existence is . . . contrary to 
sound public policy and against the public 
interest. . . . Numerous strikes with accom- 


panying violence have demonstrated that police 
officers must be neutral in fact as well as in 
appearance in all matters where organized labor 
is involved. . . . I urge the city council to sup- 
port . . . in the administrative policy which I 
propose to be put into effect which is as fol- 
lows: That no police officer in the Los Angeles 
police department shall be a member of any 
labor.union. . .. Membership in any labor union 
may impair the freedom and independence nec- 
essary for the proper preservation of peace in 
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controveries between employer and employees 
or in jurisdictional strikes between different 
labor unions. I long ago reached the conclusion 
that the Los Angeles police department union 
must go. 


Following the veto the Los Angeles police 
board on March 12 issued an order prohibit- 
ing police employees from becoming mem- 
bers of any labor union. 

The mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, in a 
recent statement regarding a police union 
established in 1945 announced that the city 
would not deal with union committees, as 
such, of any organization having ‘outside 
connections,” and that if the police union 
becomes “detrimental in any way to the de- 
partment, such as in discipline,’ membership 
will be prohibited. 


Locals composed entirely of police employ- 
ees are reported by the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees 
in 49 cities, only one of which has a popu- 
lation of less than 10,000. The State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Workers of America 
(CIO) in 1944 attempted without success 
to organize a local in the Detroit police 
department, and since that time has not con- 
centrated on organizing policemen. Police 
locals of the AFSCME were established in 
18 cities in 1945 and abandoned in six cit- 
ies. The six cities are Burbank, Glendale, 
and Long Beach, California; Fargo, North 
Dakota; and Beaumont and Port Arthur, 
Texas. 


Parking Meters in More Than 500 Cities, 
Revenue Averages $6.73 Per Month 


ARKING meters are in operation in 491 

cities in the United States, according to 
a survey just made by the International 
City Managers’ Association for The Munti- 
cipal Year Book, and 37 additional cities 
report plans to make installations this year. 
This represents a 42 per cent increase 
since 1942 when 347 cities had parking 
meters. Thirty-four per cent of the cities 
over 10,000 population now are using 
meters. Meters have been most popular in 
cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 population 
group, where 60 per cent of the cities have 
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made installations. Other population groups 
in order of the percentage using parking 
meters are: 250,000 to 500,000, 61 per cent; 
50,000 to 100,000 and 25,000 to 50,000, 
tied at 45 per cent; over 500,000, 28.6 per 
cent; 10,000 to 25,000, 24.4 per cent; and 
5,000 to 10,000, 9.3 per cent. Thirty-one 
cities which at one time had meters have had 
them removed. Some cities which have had 
meters for approximately 10 years are pur- 
chasing new meters. For example, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is purchasing 1,000 new 
meters to replace those purchased in 1936, 
and Flint, Michigan, is buying 1,300 new 
meters to replace 700 installed in 1939 and 
to add another 600 in the downtown and 
outlying areas. 


In addition to the 491 cities with meters, 
37 cities report that arrangements have been 
made for installations in 1946: Eureka and 
San Francisco, California; Belle Glade, 
Ocala, Palatka, Fort Pierce, and Pensacola, 
Florida; Colorado Springs and _ Pueblo, 
Colorado; Albany, Georgia; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Ottumwa, Iowa; Maysville, Ken- 
tucky; Laurel, Mississippi; Ann Arbor and 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Binghamton, New York; Bismarck 
and Grand Forks, North Dakota; Berea, 
Chillicothe, Logan, Nelsonville, and Fort 
Clinton, Ohio; Chickasha, Oklahoma; Ore- 
gon City, Pendleton, and Albany, Oregon; 
East Stroudsburg, Mt. Union, Conshohoc- 
ken, and Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Odessa 
and Taylor, Texas, and Covington and Dun- 
bar, Virginia. In Wichita, Kansas, the 
chamber of commerce has recommended that 
the city install 1,600 parking meters in the 
downtown shopping district. 


Two types of meters are in use. A total 
of 246 cities have automatic meters only, 
214 cities have manual meters only, and 20 
have both. The meters in 76 of the 362 
cities over 10,000 population take nickels 
only, in 45 cities some of the meters take 
nickels only, and in 189 cities none take 
nickels only. This information is not avail- 
able for 52 cities. It is estimated on the 
basis of 1942 data that approximately one- 
fourth of the cities have some penny meters, 
but the great majority of meters in most 
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cities take nickels and pennies. 

Three hundred and twenty-three cities 
reported information on meter revenues. In 
the month of October, 1945, these cities col- 
lected a gross revenue of $1,008,293 from 
the 149,736 meters operating, or $6.73 per 
meter. The highest average revenue per 
meter was $8.43 for the 36 reporting cities 
between 50,000 and 100,000 population, and 
the lowest revenue per meter was $4.46 for 
14 cities of less than 5,000 population. City 
cfficials were requested to report the gross 
revenue before deducting any payments to 
meter companies because meter contracts 
usually provide for payment to the manu- 
facturer of a certain percentage of the rev- 
enue until the purchase price is paid. Jack- 
son, Michigan, installed 550 in October, 
1945, and collections have averaged $1,070 
per week. Harrisburg, Virginia, collected 
$11,733 in 1945 as compared with $7,162 
for the previous year—city officials indicat- 
ing that the increase was due mainly to the 
fact that a maintenance man kept the me- 
ters in proper running condition in 1945. 


Of the 277 cities over 10,000 reporting on 
the disposition of parking meter revenues, 
225 cities, or 81 per cent, credit the money 
to the general fund; 39 cities, or 14 per cent, 
use meter revenues for traffic improvements; 
seven cities, or 3 per cent, use such revenues 
to provide off-street parking facilities; and 
the six remaining cities, or 2 per cent, report 
that part goes to the general fund and part 
for traffic improvements. 


The value of meters for providing ready 
short-period parking space may be even 
more important than their revenue pro- 
ducing possibilities. The use of meters in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has decreased the 
average parking time from 52 to 32 min- 
utes; in Pittsburgh from 26 to 19 minutes; 
and in Washington, D. C., from 46 to 40 
minutes. This more rapid turnover, accord- 
ing to local officials, provides more parking 
space and helps reduce the number of 
vehicles cruising the streets in search of a 
parking place. Details on meter installa- 
tions in American cities is included in the 
1946 edition of The Municipal Year Book, 
Which will be available in June. 
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Refuse Collectio. Charges Adopted 
by 32 Cities in 1945 


HIRTY-TWO cities, 12 with popula- 

tions over and 20 with populations 
under 10,000, adopted refuse collection 
charges during 1945. A total of 130 cities 
over 10,000 population now make special 
charges for collection of one or more classes 
of refuse. Among the cities adopting such 
charges in 1945 are Lewiston, Pennsylvania, 
which is realizing $47,000, and Vancouver, 
Washington, $85,800 a -year. Livingston, 
Montana, levied a special garbage tax which 
is expected to raise $13,900. 

The average monthly bill for residences 
for all cities reporting is approximately 60 
cents for cities between 10,000 and 25,000, 
and 50 cents for cities of 25,000 to 50,000. 
In Monterey, California, the average month- 
ly bill is $1.00; in Sherman, Texas, 75 cents; 
and in Ontario, California, 50 cents. In 
Lewiston, Pennsylvania, the average month- 
ly charge is 80 cents when only garbage and 
rubbish are collected and $1.00 when gar- 
bage, rubbish and ashes are collected. 
Higher rates usually are charged for col- 
lecting commercial refuse. The billing period 
is on a monthly basis in approximately 50 
per cent of the cities, but practice varies 
widely among the various cities. Ontario, 
California, bills bimonthly, including the 
charge on the water bill; Pekin, Illinois, bills 
separately in advance for a three-month 
period; Ashtabula, Ohio, bills separately in 
advance for a 12-month period; and Ash- 
land, Kentucky, uses a ticket system cover- 
ing six-month periods. Approximately 29 
per cent of the cities bill separately in ad- 
vance; 20 per cent include the charge on 
the water bill; 24 per cent bill separately at 
the end of the service period; 20 per cent 
use a separate ticket system; and the re- 
maining cities include charges on the tax 
bill or use other plans. Finally, a number of 
cities use a combination of two methods; a 
differentiation being made between residen- 
tial and commercial properties. More detailed 
information regarding refuse _ collection 
charges for cities over 10,000 population will 
be contained in the 1946 edition of The 
Municipal Year Book. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include contracts out- 
side the country or shipbuilding. During the 
first eight weeks of 1946 construction contracts 
totaled $499,426,000, or 153 per cent increase 
above the same period in 1945. Public con- 
struction totaled $163,302,000, which is 19 per 
cent above the same period last year. Of the 
public total, $55,196,000 was for federal work, 
103 per cent below 1945, and $108,106,000 was 
for state and municipal work, 338 per cent 
above a year ago. Private construction totaled 
$336,124,000, 452 per cent above 1945. The 
minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 
public works, $25,000; industrial building, 
$40,000; and other building, $150,000. 
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The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family bud- 
gets of wage earners and lower salaried work- 
ers in larger cities—stood at 129.4 on February 
15, 1946, as compared with 129.9 on January 
15, 1946 (1935-39=100). The family food bill 
was down 1.0 and the price of housefurnishings 


was down 0.1 while clothing showed a slight in- 
crease. The index is up 2.0 per cent from Feb- 
ruary 1945, the largest increases being 4.6 in 
the cost of clothing and 3.1 in the cost of 
housefurnishings. Living costs on February 15, 
1946, were 28.4 per cent above those of Febru- 
ary 15, 1941, and 31.2 per cent above those of 
August 15, 1939. The index does not reflect, 
however, additional wartime increases caused 
by lower quality, disappearance of low-priced 
goods, and forced changes in living habits. 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.29 on 
March 28, 1946 which is exactly the same as 
it was on March 1, 1946. (Note: This index 
averages bond yield of 20 large cities; yields 
vary inversely with bond prices.) 


ratc’Stom MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 











Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,450 in February, 1946, which was 45 
per cent more than in February, 1945, and 7 
per cent less than in February, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 





Starts Employee Service Ratings 


ICHITA, KANSAS, recently inaugurated 

a service rating system designed to evalu- 
ate the services being performed by each em- 
ployee. Before the plan was made effective, 
supervisory personnel held meetings to discuss 
the purposes of the evaluation and use of the 
form. Copies of the form were then distributed 
to all empl8yees, and after they were filled 
out by supervisory personnel the forms were 
discussed with the employees in order that they 
might understand their record. This rating 
system is designed to help each employee 
determine his strong and weak points so that 
he may improve himself and thereby qualify for 
further advancement. 


Ban Curb Parking in Business Districts 


Cincinnati and Philadelphia have recently 
prohibited curb parking in their downtown busi- 
ness districts. When Cincinnati traffic reached 
the saturation point in the central business 
district late in 1945 the city eliminated all 
curb parking for passenger cars for a two- 
month trial period during February and March 
between the hours of 9:00 a. mM. and 4:00 P. M. 
At a public hearing on March 25 it was the 
consensus that the plan should be continued. 
Elimination of curb parking, according to City 
Manager W. R. Kellogg, has made it possible 
for trucks to pull in next to the curb for load- 
ing and unloading and thus eliminate angle 
and double parking. During the rush hours, 
7:00 to 9:00 a. M. and 4 to 6 P. M. no parking 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation; American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


for any purpose is permitted in the congested , 
district. From 6:00 Pp. Mm. to 7:00 A. M. 
streets are available for parking purposes not 
to exceed six hours for any one car. The city 
has provided two large free parking lots, 
located on opposite sides of the business dis- 
trict, which are connected by shuttle bus serv- 
ice with five-cent fares. One of the lots is the 
public landing on the river front. Cleveland, 
Ohio, also operates a free lake-front parking 
lot connected by shuttle bus service with the 
shopping district. 

In Philadelphia the city council on March 
25 adopted a new traffic ordinance which in- 
cludes a provision banning parking on streets 
in the central business district between 8:00 
A. M. and 6:30 Pp. M. There was no opposition 
to this ban, probably because the city had just 
completed a 90-day trial period of “no curb 
parking” during which traffic congestion was 
greatly relieved. Merchants supported the ban 
on parking when informed of the results of a 
comprehensive survey which showed that less 
than 3 per cent of the shoppers who drove 
cars into the business district parked at the 
curb. To ascertain what to do about parking 
facilities the council provided $20,000 for a 
survey of off-street parking facilities and the 
hourly demand for parking space. 


Annual Reports, Movies, Leaflets 


Twenty-five cities have issued general an- 
nual municipal reports since the beginning of 
1946. These cities are: Camden, Dexter, Fort 
Fairfield, Lincoln, Mt. Desert, Oakland, and 
Rumford, Maine; Bellows Falls, Castleton, 
Middlebury, Rockingham, and Springfield, Ver- 
mont; Mansfield, Massachusetts; Bloomfield 
and East Hartford, Connecticut; Berkeley, 
Sacramento, and San Diego, California; Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Beloit and Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin; Teaneck, New Jersey; Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi; Fredericksburg, Virginia; and West- 
mount, Quebec. . . . In Pennsylvania the state 
department of internal affairs has made a 22- 
minute 16 mm. motion picture entitled ‘“Pennsyl- 
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vania Local Government in Action” based on 
pictures taken on a six-weeks tour of cities 
in the state. .. . Durham, North Carolina, has 
‘issued two folde:s for mailing with tax bills, 
one entitled “What Do You Receive For Your 
* City Tax Dollar?” and the other entitled “Your 
City Dollar.” . .. The University of Connecticut 
recently gave state recognition to 15 cities 
and towns for the publication of superior 
municipal reports in 1945. The municipalities 
which received the highest awards in each of 
four population groups were New Haven, East 
Hartford, Bloomfield, and Old Lyme. The reports 
were judged on the basis of their content, 
understandability, utility, and attractiveness. 
The University’s Institute of Public Service, 
sponsor of the contest, announced a similar 
contest for reports published during 1946. 


Adopts New Airport Policy 


Madison, Wisconsin, with recent resumption 
of municipal operation of its airport following 
withdrawal of the army air forces, has adopted 
a new policy which prohibits the construction 
of private hangars as long as space for private 
planes is available in the city-owned hangar, 
fixes a monthly storage charge of 50 cents per 
lineal foot for private planes and $2 a month 
for commercial planes, provides operators’ fees 
for commercial planes at $60 a month for the 
first plane, $20 for the second, and $15 for 
each additional plane, and provides a new con- 
tract with the Northwest Airlines calling for 
payment of $200 a month for four landings 
daily, and $25 a month for each additional 
flight. 


Crime Increase 12 Per Cent 


Crime in cities increased 12.4 per cent in 
1945 as compared with 1944, according to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. North Dakota 
and South Carolina were the only two states 
not reporting an increase in crime during 1945. 
The increase of crime in 1945 was the greatest 
in the 15-year period since the FBI began 
tabulating nationwide crime statistics. The 
analysis of crime trends, based on reports of 
nearly 2,000 cities, shows that robberies in- 
creased 23.6 per cent, auto thefts 18.7 per 
cent, burglaries 17 per cent, negligent man- 
slaughter 16.2 per cént, and murders 10.1 per 


cent. Aggravated assaults and larcenies_in- 
creased a little over 8 per cent, and rapes 
increased 5.7 per cent. Crime tends to fluc- 
tuate with the seasons, according to the FBI, 
with murders, rapes, and other felonious as- 
sau.ts reaching the peak in August and Sep- 
tember. Negligent manslaughter offenses, con- 
sisting large:y of traffic deaths, also follow a 
seasonal pattern with sharp increases during 
the winter, which is also true with regard to 
crimes against property. Age 17 stood out as 
the predominating age among arrested persons, 
and age 18 was second. Arrests of girls under 
21 increased 109.3 per cent overe 1941, while 
arrests of males under 21 decreased 7.3 per 
cent. More than one-half (51.9 per cent) of 
the arrests in 1945 represented persons who 
already had fingerprint arrest records in the 
FBI files. 


Cities Relax Building Regulations 


The Chicago city council on March 14 
adopted an emergency building code which will 
be effective for two years and applies to single- 
family dwellings only. It provides that frame 
and other types of construction previously 
barred within the city’s fire limits may be 
erected, brings up to date the city’s FHA-rec- 
ommended defense housing regulations, and per- 
mits construction of prefabricated housing on 
specific approval of the design by the city 
council and by a committee on tests and stand- 
ards, and liberalizes standards for interior 
walls and ceilings. New building regulations 
applying to single dwellings also have been 
prepared for adoption by some 92 Chicago 
suburbs; like the emergency code adopted 
by Chicago these regulations are based on the 
Federal Housing Administration standard (war- 
time) code for dwelling construction. 

The city council of Albert Lea, Minnesota, has 
approved a project to provide prefabricated 
housing for 25 to 30 families. . . . In Austin, 
Minnesota, the council has appointed an emer- 
gency housing committee to investigate the 
feasibility of converting garages and other build- 
ings into dwellings. . . . Jackson, Michigan, has 
adopted an ordinance creating a housing com- 
mission. . . . The new building code adopted 
by Toledo, Ohio, late in 1945 provides for a 
board of building standards and appeals to 
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judge the quality of new materials on the basis 
of performance standards. The use of prefa- 
bricated houses also will be subject to the 
board’s action. Similar provisions were included 
in the St. Louis building code which was revised 
last year. . . . An emergency amendment to 
Pittsburgh’s zoning law now permits houses 
in present single-family districts to be occupied 
by as many families as possible, provided 
health, safety, and welfare standards are met. 


Seattle Adopts New Charter 


Seattle, Washington (368,302), on March 
12 adopted a new city charter by a vote of 
60,251 to 25,665 to replace a charter adopted 
in 1896. The new charter, which is about half 
as long as the old charter, goes into effect imme- 
diately. It provides for the strong mayor- 
council plan, and increases the term of the 
mayor from two .years tc four years and the 
term of council from three years to four years. 
As compared with the old charter, the new 
document strengthens the appointive and re- 
moval power of the mayor with regard to the 
police chief, health commissioner, and four 


other department heads, and fixes higher 
qualifications for the fire chief, police chief, 
city engineer, building superintendent, and 


health commissioner. Salaries of councilmen 
are raised from $3,000 to $4,800, and may 
be changed by two-thirds vote of the council. 
The new charter also provides for definite 
budget procedures and for the creation of a 


planning agency. Apprenticeship training posi- . 


tions may be established by council ordinance 
in various city departments. The new charter 
was drafted by a 15-member charter commis- 
sion elected by the people in 1945. 


Cities Adopting Council-Manager Plan 


Twenty-one municipalities have adopted the 
council-manager plan of government since 
January 1, 1946. In addition to those reported 
last month (PuBLIc MANAGEMENT for March 


page 86) 1946 additions include: Sarasota 
(11,141), Green Cove Springs (1,752), and 
Delray Beach (3,737), Florida; Freeport 


(2,764), Stonington (1,493), Richmond (2,063), 
Monroe (665, and Madawaska (4,936), Maine; 
Nevada, Missouri (8,181); Chickasha, Okla- 
homa (14,111), Conway, New Hampshire, 
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(3,651); Aberdeen, South Dakota (17,015); 
Tucumcari, New Mexico (6,194); Charles City, 
Iowa (8,681); Odessa, Texas (9,573); Saline, 
Michigan (1,227); South Salt Lake, Utah 
(5,701). In addition, three cities which adopted 
the plan prior to 1946, have been added to 
the list of manager cities: Val d’Or, Quebec 
(7,000); State College, Pennsylvania (6,226) ; 
and Quebec City, Quebec (183,000). In Quebec 
City the chief administrative officer is known 
as the director of services. He is appointed 
by the council and supervises the operation of 
all departments with the exception of the city 
clerk and the city auditor. Three cities have 
recently defeated proposals to adopt the man- 
ager plan: Ypsilanti, Michigan (12,121); and 
Eliot (1,200) and Winterport (1,572), Maine. 


Search for New Local Revenues 


In Minneapolis the mayor’s committee on 
finance is considering several possible new 
sources of revenue including a tax on motor 
vehicles, a tax on gas and electric bills, a 1 
per cent payroll tax similar to that used in 
Philadelphia and Toledo, an income tax levied 
as a surcharge on the state income tax, and 
city liquor license fees graduated according to 
gross receipts. . . . In Los Angeles the city 
council recently instructed the city attorney 
to prepare a series of ordinances which would 
provide for a municipal sales tax of one-half 
of 1 per cent, a cigarette tax of two cents per 
package, and a revised and extended business 
license tax system. Copies of the proposed 
ordinances have been given by Mayor Bowron 
of Los Angeles to all cities in the metropolitan 
area with the hope that all cities in the area 
could act simultaneously on the adoption of 
any new taxes. . . . In Omaha, Nebraska, the 
state district court has held that the city’s 
cigarette and cigar tax was a sales tax which 
the city had no power to levy. . .. In St. 
Paul, Minnesota, a technical committee has 
recommended that the city council curtail 
sewer, water, education, and fire protection 
services now provided to adjacent communities, 
and that some existing charges be increased. 
A study had revealed that areas outside of the 
city were getting public services at lower costs 
than paid by property owners inside the city. 

. Municipal officials in St. Louis are con- 
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sidering an increase in the present two-cent per 
package cigarette tax, a tax on other tobacco, 
a municipal sales or income tax, and state 
sharing of the present state sales tax. . . 
Berkeley, California, voters at a special elec- 
tion on April 30 will consider proposals re- 
pealing a $1 tax limit per $100 assessed valu- 
ation and authorizing a $3,000,000 bond issue 
for capital expenditures mainly -for repairing 
streets and sewers, additional street lighting, 
relocation of certain fire houses, and an addi- 
tion to the city hall. The Berkeley council is 
considering the adoption of a business license 
tax ordinance which would raise about $100,000 
a year, and also the installation of parking me- 
ters which would produce from $40,000 to 
$50,000 a year revenue. . . . Melbourne and 
Palmetto, Florida, have adopted a 10 per cent 
tax on electricity, gas, and telephone bills. . . . 
Twenty-nine of the 65 municipalities in New 
Mexico levy gasoline taxes, usually at the rate 
of one cent per gallon. 


Employees Strike in Five Cities 


Certain groups of employees in at least five 
cities went out on strike last month and in 
New York City and Columbus, Ohio, threat- 
ened to strike. In Detroit 5,000 employees of 
the city-owned transit system went on a strike 
on April 1 for a 15-cent hourly pay increase 
and continuation of wartime overtime privi- 
leges. A seven-day strike of 700 public works 
employees in Houston, Texas, ended when the 
civil service commission began a study of city 
wage scales as compared with pay for similar 
work in that area and with increases in the 
cost of living. Garbage collection and street 
cleaning was discontinued during the strike. 
In Syracuse, New York, when 125 city water 
department employees had been on strike for 
four hours for increases from 12 to 37 per 
cent, the mayor said: “You are violating the 
law and endangering the lives of the citizens of 
Syracuse. . . . There will be no negotiating 
until you go back to work, and I am giving 
you one hour to do it.” The men went back 
to work. In Lexington, Kentucky, a two-hour 
strike of public works employees was settled 
with a raise of $10 per month. In Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, public works employees staged 
two one-day strikes to secure overtime pay 


and paid vacations, both of which were granted 
by the city council. In Columbus, Ohio, some 
500 to 600 employees in city utility plants have 
threatened to strike if pay increases from 15 
to 25 per cent are not granted. A threat by 
transit employees in New York City to strike 
was withdrawn when the mayor appointed a 
special committee to study working conditions, 
wages, and labor relations. 


Increase Pay, Shorter Work Week 


Cities which have recently increased em- 
ployees’ pay to meet rising living costs are 
Cincinnati, increases ranging from 6.6 to 15 
per cent; San Francisco, 15 per cent to all 
employees receiving less than $500 monthly, 
and 10 per cent above $500 monthly; Los 
Angeles County, 5 per cent; Detroit, 15 per 
cent raise and a 5-day 40-hour week; Youngs- 
town, Ohio, a flat $20 a.month; Wichita, 
Kansas, $10 a month and closing city hall at 
12:00 noon Saturday instead of 1:00 P.M.... 
Flint, Michigan, is allowing city employees 
who have returned from military leave credit 
for time served in the armed forces for the 
purposes of pay and step increases, and also 
one day vacation for each month in the armed 
forces not to exceed 12 days. . . . City em- 
ployees in Pueblo, Colorado, were recently 
put on a five-day week, and are to be paid 
time and one-half for overtime in excess of 
eight hours a day and for time worked on the 
sixth or seventh day. . . . Toledo, Ohio, has 


_established a 40-hour week with time and one- 


half for overtime. 


Sewer Rentals in 190 Cities 


At least 190 cities, or 18 per cent of the 
1,072 cities over 10,000, now make sewer 
rental charges. Cities adopting such charges 
in 1945 include Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Sacramento, California; 
Upper Darby Township, Pennsylvania; Waco 
and Tyler, Texas; Xenia and New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; and Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Cities over 
250,000 population rely almost exclusively upon 
metered water consumption as the basis of the 
charge. This is a particularly popular for 
residential purposes in many smaller cities 
too, but in these cities a fixed per cent of the 
water bill, a uniform or flat rate to all users, 
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and the number of plumbing fixtures are also 
employed to a considerable extent. Typical 
charges adopted in 1945 are: Waco, Texas, 
makes a charge based upon the number of 
plumbing fixtures and estimates revenue of 
$50,000 from this source; Xenia, Ohio, makes 
a charge of $6 per residence per year, and 
estimates revenues of $16,000; in Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, the average annual charge per 
home is $9 based upon the number of plumb- 
ing fixtures; and Oelwein, Iowa, estimates rev- 
enues of $15,000 based upon water consump- 
tion. Sacramento, California, estimates rev- 
enues of $168,000 from its new sewage dis- 
posal charge which will be added to the water 
bill at the rate of 25 per cent for residents of 
the city and 50 per cent for service outside 
the city limits. 


News on the Police Front 


The Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
has established an extension division to provide 
assistance to state and municipal police depart- 
ments in which graduates of its course in traffic 
police administration are serving. The new divi- 
sion will work directly with police administra- 
tors to increase the efficiency of their depart- 
ments, and will help its 255 graduates to keep 
abreast of improved techniques in traffic control. 
One phase of the Institute’s expanded alumni 
follow-up service is a two-week refresher course 
to be given May 27 to June 8 at Evanston, 
Illinois. . . . Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and In- 
dependence, Kansas, have entered into agree- 
ments with their county governments for the 
joint operation of police radio systems. . . . In 
Lewiston, Maine, the voters have approved 
placing the operation of the police department 
under the city council. Since 1917 the police 
department had been under the supervision of 
‘the governor of the state... . The police “traffic 
safety check,” sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, will be launched 
throughout the United States and Canada on 
May 15 when car drivers will be asked to 
“check your driving—check your car—check 
accidents.” Police officers will check all cars 
involved in traffic accidents or in moving traffic 
violations. Voluntary checking lanes will be 
established in many communities to check 
brakes, horn, windshie!d wipers, lights, and tires. 
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Motorists will be provided with a copy of the 
check list and requested to correct deficiencies. 
. . . Long Beach, New York, rents two police 
patrol cars from an automobile agency at $75 
a month per car. The city keeps the cars in 
repair and the agency will replace the cars after 
one year’s service. . . . Linco!n, Nebraska, has 
purchased three jeeps from Army surplus prop- 
erty for use by police when streets are wet and 
use of motorcycles is not feasible. 


Three-Platoon System for Firemen 


Seattle has adopted and Des Moines has de- 
feated proposals to put firemen on a three- 
platoon or 48-hour week. Seattle voters on 
March 12 by 68,000 to 28,000 not only ap- 
proved such a plan but increased the salaries 
of firemen and police $30 per month. To make 
the three-platoon plan effective will require 
about 200 additional firemen and increase the 
city budget by over $600,000 a year. In Des 
Moines on March 25 the vote was 14,244 
against and 6,415 for the three-platoon plan 
which would have required 95 additional fire- 
men and increased the budget $250,000 a year. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Seattle voters on March 12 approved bonds 
totalling $18,500,000 for schools, a_ public 
safety building, and sewers, the largest of the 
three issues being approved by a vote of 90,250 
to 14,970. . . . In Kansas City, Missouri, the 
voters on March 5 defeated proposed bond 
issues of $2,000,000 for a downtown park and 
underground garage and of $300,000 for a new 
FM police and fire department radio system; 
also defeated was a three-mill school tax levy. 
. . . In California one-fourth of a cent for a 
gallon of the State gas tax has been allotted 
to cities, increasing the cities’ revenue from 
this source 50 per cent. . . . Most local gov- 
ernments in Pennsylvania are sharing for the 
first time in the state-collected tax on liquid 
fuel which is shared on the basis of mileage 
of streets, and the funds must be used for 
streets and airports. . . . In California the state 
legislature recently passed over the governor’s 
veto a bill appropriating $90,400,000 to cities 
and counties for construction work, with pri- 
ority given to sewage facilities. Funds are to 
be allocated on a population basis, and moneys 
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which are not required for sewage facilities 
may be expended only for the construction of 
major streets, schools, storm drains, and the 
improvement of existing publicly owned water- 
works systems. Cities are required to match 
these funds on a 50-50 basis. . . . The Vir- 
ginia legislature has recently provided $300,000 
a year additional funds for cities and towns 
over 3,500 population in the form of state-aid 
for through streets, at the rate of $4,000 per 
mile a year. ... The Supreme court of Illi- 
nois recently upheld as a public purpose the 
expenditure by the city of Chicago of $3,000 
annual dues to the Illinois Municipal League 
and $3,000 to the United States Conference of 
Mayors. . . . Some cities which receive grants- 
in-aid or shared taxes on the basis of popula- 
tion are having special censuses made. Lindsay, 
California (4,397), paid $550 for a new federal 
census, but the city will receive $1,380 addi- 
tional from the state gasoline tax during this 
year. For the same reason, Rogers City, Mich- 
igan (3,072), recently arranged for a special 
census. 


Adopts New Zoning Ordinance 


Madison, Wisconsin (67,447) recently en- 
acted a new zoning ordinance to replace a 
1922 ordinance. Some 18 months of study by 
the city plan commission and its advisors had 
indicated that the old ordinance, based on a 
survey of local experience and an analysis 
of recently adopted zoning ordinances in other 
cities, was deficient in several respects: (1) 
Greater front, side, and rear yard spaces are 
deemed necessary today than those prescribed 
in the older zoning ordinances; (2) all modern 
ordinances contain regulations preventing the 
overintensive development and use of property; 
(3) modern zoning ordinances usually pro- 
hibit the construction of dwelling units in in- 
dustrially zoned properties; and (4) all mod- 
ern zoning ordinances require parking or garage 
facilities in connection with all residential de- 
velopments, off-street loading and unloading 
facilities in connection with all commercial 
and industrial developments, and parking fa- 
cilities in connection with places of public as- 
semblage, such as theatres and auditoriums. 
These deficiencies are met in Madison’s new 
ordinance. Thus parking or garage facilities 


must be provided for each housekeeping unit 
in dwellings containing four or more units, 
off-street loading and unloading facilities are 
required in connection with commercial or in- 
dustrial developments, and theatres, auditori- 
ums, and other places of public assemblage are 
required to provide adequate parking facilities. 
. . Other cities that have recently adopted 
zoning o:dinances include Kingsport, Tennes- 
see; Council Grove, Kansas; Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin; and Lynwood, California. 


Political Machine Takes the Count 


The citizens’ party in Kansas City, Missouri, 
late in March elected seven of the nine coun- 
cilmen and the Democratic machine organiza- 
tion elected two councilmen. The machine was 
solidly together for the first time in eight years 
and in an all-out effort polled nearly 51,000 
votes against 61,000 for the citizen’s candidate 
for mayor, William E. Kemp, former city at- 
torney. 


Plans Memorial Recreation Hall 


Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), has completed 
plans and specifications for a new city hall, a 
memorial recreation building, and a new fire 
station. Bonds for these projects totailing 
$445,000 were voted late in 1945 and sold 
recently at 1.055 per cent for $195,000 10- 
year serial bonds, and 1.199 per cent for 
$225,000 20-year serial bonds. The memorial 
building will contain rooms for club meetings 
and a central section will provide facilities for 
indoor sport, providing a seating capacity of 
approximately 1,500. There will also be rooms 
for girls’ and boys’ clubs, a banquet room, 
bowling alleys, and a swimming pool. A mem- 
orial hall inside the front entrance will contain 
an alabaster altar on which will appear the 
names of the community’s war dead. Cushing 
is a tax-free city and the retirement of these 
improvement bonds will not entail any tax 
levies. Interest and amortization will be pro- 
vided for from current revenues, according to 
City Manager J. W. Flint. 


Negro Police in Southern Cities 


Negro police are employed in seven of 14 
North Carolina municipalities with populations 
in. excess of 15,000, according to a recent sur- 
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vey made by the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities. One additional city plans to 
hire two such employees in 1946. The largest 
number employed is six in Durham. Salaries 
range from $1,620 to $1,920 per annum—gen- 
erally the same as for white police employees. 
In most cities the employees are placed in 
uniform after probationary period in plain 
clothes; but one city reports keeping such em- 
ployees in plain clothes. Assignment is usually 
to the Negro sections of the city. Typical local 
reaction: “Work has been excellent. Can hire 
better educated Negro for same money than you 
can a white man. Reaction to city’s using 
Negro policemen has been highly satisfactory.” 


New Institute of Public Administration 


The University of Michigan has established 
a new Institute of Public Administration which 
will: (1) provide instruction and counseling for 
graduate and undergraduate students in public 
administration, (2) conduct research on matters 
of public interest, (3) offer services to public 
administrative offices and legislative bodies, 
mainly through the University’s Bureau of 
Government, and (4) provide in-service train- 
ing for advanced students with the coopera- 
tion of various units of government, and offer 
short courses to public employees. The Bureau 
of Government, headed by Professor Robert S. 
Ford, will become part of the Institute, and 
John A. Perkins, assistant professor of political 
science, is secretary of the executive committee 
which wi!l supervise the Institute. 


Five Taxing Bodies Plan Jointly 


In Wilmette, Illinois (17,226), five local 
taxing bodies, the village, school, park, recrea- 
tion, and library boards, have jointly prepared 
a long-range program of improvements. Sub- 
mitted to the residents of Wilmette for study 
and criticism, the report outlines a list of 
projects the community may need during the 
next 20 years in the way of additional public 
buildings, recreation facilities, sewer and water 
mains, etc. It is expected that after a public 
hearing has been held late in April the study 
will be placed in the hands of a new planning 
board to be comprised of two persons selected 
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by each board. This agency will prepare a 
p'an and advise on its execution. A separate 
committee has been appointed to consider a 
war memorial. The report points out the need 
for closer relationships between local taxing 
bodies through centralizing or pooling of per- 
sonnel equipment and services. It is pointed out 
for example that it should not be necessary 
for the recreation board to employ labor for 
playground maintenance when the park district 
is fully equipped for the work; that it should 
not be necessary for the village to be burdened 
with the care of parkway trees when this is 
the normal function of the park district; and 
that it should not be necessary for the school 
board to employ outside engineers for ordinary 
construction jobs when the facilities of the 
engineering department of the village are 
available. 


Creates Post of Finance Director 


Winnetka, Illinois (12,430), has created the 
position of finance director, and Village Man- 
ager H. L. Woolhiser has stated that under his 
direction the finance director will have admin- 
istrative responsibility for the financial, account- 
ing, statistical, and purchase functions, and will 
a’so act as office manager and personnel officer. 
He vill also assist the village manager in pre- 
paring the annual budget and annual report 
and will make other studies and reports. 





Important Annual Conferences for 
Muncipal Officials 

American Society of Planning Officialsk—New 
York City, May 6-8. 

American Water 
Louis, May 6-10. 

National Fire Protection Association—Boston, 
June 3-6. 

Municipal Finance 
Richmond, June 10-13. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Montreal, June 16-21. 

American Library Association—Buffalo, June 
16-23. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Cleveland, July, 23-26. 


Works Association—St. 


Officers Association— 








POSITIONS OPEN 


A: SoutH Dakota (17,015). City 
Manager. Recently elected city council 
under new manager charter desires man with 
previous manager experience. City owns and 
operates waterworks, sewage disposal plant, and 
airport. Salary $4,500 to $7,000. Send applica- 
tion to city commission. 

BROOoKFILD, Missourr (6,174). City Man- 
ager. Manager plan adopted November, 1945, 
and new council desires previous manager ex- 
perience with either engineering or finance back- 
ground. Salary $3,500 to $5,000. Apply to H. K. 
West, city attorney. 


CICKASHA, OKLAHOMA (14,111). City Man- 

ager. New manager city following adoption of 
charter January, 1946. City council desires man 
with previous manager experience. Salary $4,000 
to $5,000. Send applications to Mrs. Ethyl 
Covey, city clerk, Box 565. 
_ Daytona BEACH, FLorIpA (22,584). City 
Manager. City council desires man with previ- 
ous manager experience. Tentative salary set at 
$6,000. City operates water plant and bus sys- 
tem. Apply to F. R. Mills, acting manager. 

Jackson, MICHIGAN (49,656). City Manager. 
A. J. Koenig, manager since 1942, will leave 
office in April. Council desires man with previ- 
ous manager experience. Salary $5,000 to $7,500. 
Send applications to C. H. Vedder, city clerk. 

NORTHFIELD, VERMONT (Town, 3,601 and 
Village, 2,129). Town and Village Manager. 
Applicants with engineering background pre- 
ferred. Salary $3,500. Apply to R. I. Lamson, 
chairman, Town Manager Committee. 

SALINE, MICHIGAN (1,227). City Manager. 
City recently adopted manager ordinance. Coun- 
cil desires man with experience or training in 
municipal government. Salary $3,000 to $3,600. 
City operates water utility with sewage dis- 
posal plant to be built. Apply to Alwin Gross, 
mayor. 

New York UNIVERSITY GRADUATE DIVISION 
FOR TRAINING IN PuBLic Service. Scholarships. 
For academic year 1946-47. Available to per- 
sons with bachelor degree by June, 1946. Clos- 
ing date for filing applications is May 1, 1946. 
Apply to Graduate Division, Washington 
Square, New York 3. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Littauer and Admin- 
istration Fellowships. For the academic year 
1946-47. Littauer fellowships, carrying awards 
up to $1,500, available to persons with one or 
more years of graduate study. Administration 
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fellowships, carrying awards up to $1,000, avail- 
able to recent college graduates or to persons 
now in government. Apply to 118 Littauer Cen- 
ter, Harvard University, Cambridge 38. 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN (63,584). Sanitary 
Engineer and Architectural Engineer in depart- 
ment of public works. Age limit 50 years. 
Salary $4,190 to $4,650, with annual increments 
of $150. Apply to Civil Service Office, city hall, 
May 1, 1946, last filing date. 

Hazet Park, MICHIGAN (15,380). Engineer. 
Will supervise street and sewer construction. 
Must be able to prepare plans and specifications. 
Salary $3,600. Apply to city manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 


J. H. BENDER, city manager of Clayton, New 
Mexico, 1923-27; Duncan, Oklahoma, 1927-30; 
El Reno, Oklahoma, 1930-33; and Clayton, 
New Mexico, 1934-43; was recently appointed 
the first city manager of Tucumcari, New 
Mexico. 

Cart H. CHATTERS, executive director of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association since 
1932, is taking a leave of absence to serve as 
Chief, Public Finance Section, Public Finance 
Division, Office of Military Government for 
Germany. During his leave of absence, Miner 
B. Phillipps, city controller of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, will be executive director of MFOA. 

C. C. Conepon, attached to the U. S. En- 
gineers Corps since 1942, has resumed his posi- 
tion as manager of Bellows Falls and Rocking- 
ham, Vermont. 

A. C. Davis, town manager of Castleton, 
Vermont, 1940-44, and Northfield, Vermont, 
1944-46, was recently appointed town manager 
of White River Junction, Vermont. 

SETH JACKSON, sanitary engineer for the state 
of Maine, has been appointed first town man- 
ager of Stonington, Maine. 

DonaALD M. OAKES, city manager of Alpena, 
Michigan, on leave to the U. S. Navy since 
1945, has returned to his position as city 


_ manager. 


L. W. O’Connor, town manager of Dexter, 
Maine, 1944-46, was recently appointed first 
city manager of Bucksport, Maine. 

James H. PULLAN, county engineer at Bed- 
ford, Iowa, was recently appointed city manager 
of Clarinda, Iowa. 

Lt. Cor. Hucnu B. Rice, former manager 
of Lexington, Virginia, 1938-41, and with the 
U. S. Engineer Corps since 1941, was recently 
appointed first borough manager of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


W. A. Rocers, former city engineer of 
Hiawatha, Kansas, and more recently with the 
armed forces, has been appointed city manager 
of Sterling, Kansas. 

Roperic A. THOMAS, city engineer of High- 
land Park, Texas, was recently appointed city 
manager of Corpus Christi, Texas. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, former Bangor, Maine, 
highway engineer, has been appointed town 
manager of Fairfield, Maine. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 23. A.B. in political science, University 
of Maryland. Research assistant, Civil Service 
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Commission, Washington, D. C. Three years 
Naval Lt. as communications officer in charge 
of administration and personnel. At present 
graduate student, University of Maryland, in 
public administration. Available in June. De- 
sires position as administrative assistant, per- 
sonnel assistant, or research worker. A-1. 

Age 27. B.A., Amherst College, 1939; M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1941. Comp'eted one 
year civil engineering training at Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
under Army program. Has served in Army three 
years. Was personnel assistant, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and administrative assis- 
tant, War Production Board. A-2. 


The Pick of the Month 





PARKING METERS; THEIR USE FOR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL AND REVENUE. By Harrison 
Hemenway. Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. March, 1946. 8pp. 35 cents. 

This pamphlet presents a brief survey of 
use of meters, public opinion regarding meters, 
regulation of meter use, meter revenue, and col- 
lection problems. 


GENERAL 


CONTROLLING Group Preyupice. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 
Entire issue. $2. 

COUNSELING FOR VETERANS. University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 1945. 151pp. 
MANUAL OF ADVISEMENT AND GUIDANCE. By 
Ira D. Scott. Veterans Administration. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C. 1945. 233pp. $1.25. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAW IN ACTION. By 
Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 565pp. $10. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE GOVERNMENTAL RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Governmental Research 
Association, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 71ipp. $2. 

RETENTION AND PRESERVATION OF RECORDS 
WitH DestTRUCTION SCHEDULES. Chicago 
Bureau of Filing and Indexing, 25 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1946. 26pp. $1. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1944-45. By the United States Bureau of the 


Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. October, 1945. 953pp. $1.75. 

VicTORY CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL PRob- 
LEMS. Proceedings of the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Conference. American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1946. $2. 


FINANCE 


AMUSEMENT TAXES. Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1946. 12pp. 

BUDGETARY PROCEDURE AND CONTROL. Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 1050 Buhl Building, 
Detroit 26. 1946. 10 pp. 

First REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON STATE 
Tax Poxricy. Governor’s Office, State Capi- 
tol, Trenton, New Jersey. 1946. 53pp. 

(1) Crtres LevyinGc CIGARETTE TAXES. 1946. 
2pp. 50 cents. (2) STATE AND LocaAL TAXES 
AND TosBacco Propucts OTHER THAN 
CIGARETTES. 3pp. 50 cents. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1946. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MUNICIPAL 
REVENUES AND REDUCTION OF REAL ESTATE 
Taxes. The Commission, State Capitol, Al- 
bany, New York. 1946. 116pp. 

GOVERNMENT DEBT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1945. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1946. 12pp. 

PAINT MANUAL; WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS. By Percey H. 
Walker and Eugene F. Hickson. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
165pp. $1. 
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Your Report ON REVENUES; A SURVEY OF 
REVENUE SOURCES FOR RHODE ISLAND CITIES 
AND Towns Over 15,000 PopuLation. Rhode 
Island Public Expenditure Council, Provi- 
dence 3. 1946. 20pp. 


PERSONNEL 

APPRENTICESHIP AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
FOR VETERANS. The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Research, American National 
Bank Building, Kalamazoo 4, Michigan. 1946. 
38pp. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. Cleveland Tran- 
sit System, 1404 East Ninth Street, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. January 1, 1946. Unpaged. 

EFFICIENCY RATINGS, 1940-1945; A SELECTED 
List OF REFERENCES. United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 1946. 
19pp. 

PENSIONS FOR DEATH OR DISABILITY INCURRED 
BY City EMPLOYES WHILE IN ARMED FORCES. 
By Charles B. Rhyne. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 33pp. $2. 

REEMPLOYMENT OF WAR VETERANS. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 36pp. 

SPECIAL COMMISSION ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF MAKING A FURTHER INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE RETIREMENT SYSTEMS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH AND OF THE POLITICAL SUB- 
DIVISIONS THEREOF. Massachusetts General 
Court, Boston, 1945. 181pp. House No. 1950. 

SUPERVISING PEOPLE. By George D. Halsey. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York 16. 1946. 23pp. $3. 


PLANNING 

AN AIRPORT PROGRAM FOR THE COUNTY OF 
LucAS AND THE City oF ToLepo, OHro. 
Kiffels and Vallet, Inc. Detroit 26, Michigan. 
1946. 46pp. 

ANNEXATION Stupy; DAYTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA, JANUARY, 1946. Plan Board, Municipal 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 1946. 73pp. 

BLIGHTED. State Reconstruction and Reemploy- 
ment Commission, 631 J Street, Sacramento 
14, California. 1946. 32pp. 

RAILROAD TERMINAL FACILITIES IN THE LOUIS- 
VILLE AREA. By J. B. Sullivan. Louisville 
Area Development Association, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 1945. 25pp. 

REBUILDING Otr CoMMUNITIES. By Walter 
Gropius. Paul Theobald, 5 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 2. January 26, 1945. 6lpp. 
$1.75 

THE Art oF Bvuitpinc Cities. By Camillo 
Sitte, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1945. 128pp. 
$5.50. 


THE Postwar Report. Syracuse-Onondaga 
Postwar Planning Council, 301 East Wash- 
ington Street, Syracuse 2, New York. 1945, 
154pp. 


POLICE 
SOUTHERN CITIES EMPLOYING NEGRO POLIcE- 
MEN (including North Carolina Cities over 
15,000 Population). North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh. 1946. 4pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC WorRKS CONGRESS; 
POTENTIALITIES FOR 1946. American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. Variously paged. $2. 

Pusiic Works News. (A Newspaper Published 
Every Other Week.) 145 East 32 Street, New 
York 16. $5 a year. 

UNIFORM BUILDING CODE oF COLORADO, IN- 
CLUDING ELECTRICAL AND PLUMBING RE- 
QUIREMENTS. By Tri-County Original Plan- 
ning Commission in cooperation with Colorado 
State Planning Commission, State Office 
Building, Denver. 1945. 75pp. 


TRAFFIC 

AMERICA’S TRAFFIC SAFETY CHAMPIONS, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1945. 26pp. 

GET THE Facts: INSTRUCTIONS FOR STATE 
OFFICES IN USE OF STANDARD TRAFFIC Ac- 
CIDENT REporT Form. National Safety Coun- 
cil, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
20pp. 

A PLAN FoR TRAFFIC SAFETY. Department of 
Highways, State Capitol, Columbus, Ohio. 
1945. 42pp. 

POINTERS ON PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 1945. 20pp. 

SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
oF TRAFFIC Courts. National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1945. 
40pp. 

SPEED CONTROL. Report of Joint Committee on 
Postwar Speed Control. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1946. 
24pp. 

STANDARD TRAFFIC ACCIDENT REPORTING SyS- 
TEM FOR City PoLice DEPARTMENTS. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1944. 19pp. 

THE Pustic’s ATTITUDE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
The National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1946. 63pp. 


WELFARE 
Issues IN SoctaL Security. By the Technical 
Committee of the Social Security Board. 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 1946. 742pp. 
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